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LEANING BACK IN 


CIRCE’S DAUGHTER. 


(A NOVELETTE.] 


CHAPTER I. 


Mr. Rivers looked intensely annoyed as he 
turned over the pages of the long letter before 
him, and his son Stuart wisely waited for him to 
break the silence. It was the third time the 
Master of Riversdale had read those written 
words, and each time with increasing disfavour. 
Presently he lifted his gaze to the outer world 
which lay fair and smiling under the March sun ; 
then he said in a tone of vexation,—“It goes 
against the grain, Stuart, to ignore a dead man’s 
request, but I wish Quy had asked me anything 
but this. I would willingly have given the girl 
astart in life, but I cannot endure the idea of 
locating her here ; she is sure to prove a veritable 
firebrand—like mother, like daughter.” 

“Tsn’t that rather an uncharitable conclusion 
to draw?” asked Stuart in a disinterested tone. 
If the truth must be told, he was not at all 
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HER CUSHIONED SEAT, THE GORO VSKI SURVEYED STUART, LEISURELY. 


concerned about Pamela Quy (with the usual 
selfishness of love, being wholly engrossed with 
thoughts of imperial Venetia Froude), “and the 
girl must have something of her father’s nature 
in her. Ashford Quy, I think, was your friend ?” 

“True ; but Iam convinced that his daughter 
will be as unlike him as night is today. I never 
told you about the mistake he made in his choice 
of a wife. It is well you should know the facts 
of the case, because young men are impression- 
able, and if the girl resembles her mother she will 
be beautiful. Mrs. Quy was one of the Devors, 
and they were bad to the core; the men were 
reckless and profligate, the women handsome in a 
bold style, extravagant and shrewish. But Quy 
was besotted over Eleanor Devor, and against his 
people’s wishes made her his wife. He was not a 
rich man, but he had expectations, and the Devor 
girls were eager to take new names because folks 
looked askance at them, and they knew well that 
their father’s death would leave them homeless 
and penniless, After Quy’s marriage I went 
abroad on account of your mother’s declining 
health, and when she died at Madeira I did not 
care to return to Riversdale—the old associations 
were too painful. It was quite seven years before 





I returned, and you were then a boy of ten. I 
had so much lost time to make up, I was so eager 
to win your affection (which I had not until then 
desired), that I never inquired for Quy, and it 
came upon me with a shock when I accidentally 
learned that he was an inmate of the Marshelsea 
Prison. His wife had wasted his small fortune, 
his expectations were things of the past, he was 
now confined as a debtor, his wife and their child 
—this girl, Pamela, being born there—were with 
him. I went to see him, only to find the wreck 
of Ashford Quy. He had never had much moral 
backbone, and he was reduced then to a state of 
child-like submission and intense dejection. She, 
Eleanor Quy, was bold, handsome, slatternly, and 
found her amusement with the more reckless 
spirits of the place. The Honourable Gower Ap- 
thorpe was her most favoured admirer, and three 
months after my visit he came into the Earldom 
of Clynaston, When he left the prison Eleanor 
Quy went with him. Two years later Quy’s 
friends compounded with his creditors, so that he 
and the child were free, and since then he has 
lived upon a small annuity purchased for him, 
He being dead, the girl has nothing.” 
‘* How old is she?” asked Stuart, 
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“Just of age; consequently your junior by 
seven years. Quy was buritd yesterday, and I 
am toexpett -amela att any Nour to- day. Nice 
thing for me! And, Stuart, if you value your 
happiness or my affection you will not give more 
than a passing thought to her.” 

The young man laughed. “ You forget I have 
a talisman against such fotty. ‘Wito sould think 
twice of any other git, ‘having seen Venetia 
Froude?” 

“You don’t know the Dever women ; but I 
warn you if I see any symptoms of such folly I 
will send her pac king, although she be twice Ash- 
ford Quy’s daughter.” 

“You have no cause alarm,” returned 
Stuart, still laughing ; “and her very name makes 
it impossible to get up the slightest ‘endresse for 
her. Pamela! Why, it positively is a warning iu 
i‘self. But, dad, don’t let her female forebears 
prejudice you against her. At the best, her posi- 
tion is not an enviable one.” And with that he 
went out into the Spring sunshine, almost 
mechanically walking towards Holmewood—the 
Froude’s place. 

Before he returned Miss Quy had arrived, and 
her patron was not a little staggered by the first 
glimpse he canght of her. He remembered her 
mother as a beautiful woman, of splenditkphy- 
sique and be ld bearing ; her father had bren 
femininely “pretty,” but Pamela Wes unlike 
either. She was very small, not exceading four 
feet six in stature, and of spare figure ; her faee 
was pale, contrasted with her somibre robes it was 
almost ghastly ; the mouth was mteek and rather 
pretty—she herself was noé pretty. For the reat 
her eyes were hazel, her hair dark brown, smooth, 
and iuxuriant, Her manner was shy and enn: 4 
strained, many thought it cold, and Mr. Rivers 
experienced a certain sense of dissatisfaction. 
What right had a girl with such comely parents 
to be so hopelessly plain and gauche? His recep- 
tion was colder than he imagined, and when 
Pamela came down, after changing her travelling 
dress, he tried feebly to interest her in some ol 
prints ; but she searcely responded to his efforta, 
and he was unfeiguedly thankful when Stuast 
came in, 

The young man smiled amusedly when he-saw 
his father’s “bugbear,” then he went forward 
with extended hand. 

“You have had along jourhey,” he said kindly, 

“and no doubt feel very lonely. Are you too tired 
to come out into the grounds ? they are pretty 
just now, Pamela. You see I don't intend to 
stand upon ceremony with you,,as you are to be 
a member of the household.” 

The faintest of smiles curved her mouth. 

“You are very kin’, Mr. Rivers,” she said, “ and 
I would like to see the gardens, I have lived all 
my life in London,” 

But she did not say more as they walked down 
the long gravel paths and shady alleys. Beyond 
replying to his remarks in monosyllables she was 
absolute sly silent, nor could he tell from her face 
if she took pleasure in anything she saw. In his 
heart he voted her stupid and uninteresting, and 
all the while she was thinking gratefully how 
good he was to notice such a poor little creature 
as herself. He was so good to look at with his 
six feet of manhood, his broad shoulders, erect | 
carriage, his handsome face and sunny eyes; he 
was a typical Englishman, and Pamela Quy had 
seen few like’ lin: in her stunted antl meagre life. 

The trio dined tigether, Mr. Rivers and Stuart 
lingering longer than usual over their wine, 
because both dreaded the weary tinve to be spent 
in Pamela’s eompany. When they entered the 
roor shiewas standing by the piano, aud nervously 
turning some loose sheets of thusic. 

“Will:you p'ay for'us?” asked Stuart, moving 
to her side. 

“Mhy DT?” 
Mr. Rivers. 

“Pray'remember that you are a member of 
the family, Miss Quy, and at literty to use any 
room or—or instrument,” he agswered frostily. 

She opened thie pitmto ab divas down, but Stuart 
saw ‘thet. bhe: trembled, and: in ‘bis ‘kindliness 
eame to her aid. 

“You sing, of cburse 7a] bgirds db,” 

“T think Ddminot like other ‘girls,’ she «aid 


for 


she quésticned, withve timid look at 





sadly. “I cAwmot! sing, UatI love sobs and I 


should like t» make acquaintauce with your 
piano ; mine was a poor little thing.” 

She touched the keys very tremulonsly at first, 
but presently she forgot her audience, and played 
from her soul, swéet dreamy:airs, fall of sorrow 
and yearning ; grand soul- -stirring strains which 
died away into infinite tendérness, and the two 
riéh Todked cach at the other. ‘Neither spoke a 
word, and Pamela, wholly forgetful of their 
presence, played on until a servant came in with 
a message to Mr. Rivers. Then she turned her 
startled face upon them, and as her small hands 
fell limply upon the keys she said nervously, “ Oh, 
I beg pardon, I forgot myself.” 

“a hope you will often do so” interrupted 
Stuart. “ Pamela, youare a musical genius, and 
to-morrow if I am exceedingly good you will 
perhaps condescend to visit my den. I havea 
capital little organ there, but I shall be afraid to 
touch it in your presence.’ 

The next morning Venetia and Major Froude 
rode over to Riversdale, and were duly introduced 
to Pamela; beth she and her father were well 
acquainted with the girl's unhappy history, and 
the Major her with secant courtesy ; 
Venetia felt a sort of pity for herand was kind. 

She was-so little and plain, so unassuming and 
es that the beautiful cirl could well afford’to: 

frieudly, and Pamela looked at her with 


adoring eyes. She was tall, exquisitely formed, |» 
With a face and wonderfal vidlet 


whieh looked well nigh black by contrast with > 

“her auburn’ hair ; her habit (which was of clap | 

material, for the Froude: were by no menu} relieve 
ay ncn 


‘she wore it —. 
Pamela was not very elever, but she on 


guessed that Stuart SSC Tacuanten 
a strange pang shot through her heart; 
day that new paiuw was to row, 
day that poor forlorn child i 
dearer in fer’ ho love, for he; la 
thought of herntto her, was: 

than her fatherwhad'sver' been, And i : a 
reproached Herself ee ae? of 
him, hit ‘heart was, to. Venetian, he tated 
‘wanted am) for spesch. Sle was 
a/passionaite' lover ‘of ‘literature; and) once Stuart, 
chaneing upon a botk/| the had left open, sav 
these words pencil matked : 


Love, | beer ye) 
S rare 


ie ring ne aba a 


the day 
oe wine Sie ahal'ar eed — 
she loves him 


Wn naa eas inaay Stu amgyey?” 


He smiled then, half pitifully, half amusedty, 
“So even Pamela has her romance,” he thought, 
but he never connected himself with it ; there 
were few now so little self-conscious as he, and 
when Pamela seemed to withdraw more and more 
into herself, he felt vaguely sorry, but never 
suspected the cause. He had even grown to be 
fond of her in a patronising way, and regretted 
that his father showed so plainly his distaste for 
her society. It hurt him, when one morning, 
about two months after her arrival, she came into 
the library, demanding work. There was @ little 
flush on her usually white cheeks, and her eyes 


rioti) fitted ber to 


the grace-and en ee 


Wy andiowcr ! 
‘oh me 
~ sun 


| were bright, her manner determined, as she said — 


“Mr, Rivers, I cannot eat the bread of charity 
any longer; be kind to me and tell me how I may 
earn my livelihood even here.” 


CHAPTER II. 


Mr. Rivers lookedvat her, half in anger, half in 
amaze, then he said coldly, 

“Your father left‘you to my care, because it 
was his wish you must remain here; let there 
be no further talk about charity ; I have enough 
and to spare.” 

She stood tivisting her hands together, as she 
always did when troubled or ‘disturbed, and her 
face showed clearly she was (2ontrary to custom) 
resolved to have her own will. 

In.a tery low voiee she answeréd him, 

“But it was not right that my father should 


“or |e her duties; Mix. 


; 





accountants 
Palthough I doa't-exguct any 


Bos 


burthen you with my maintenanes, and he had 


-| suffered so long, had grown. so weak, that some- 


times-he seemed distraught. He was.growing 
old, too—Iam young and I want work—I am 
ashamed to be a pauper.” 

“What could you do? you are unreasonable ; 
and have I ever grudged you anything since you 
came to Riversdale ?” 

“No ; only your affection. You.don’t want me: 
you almost hate to see me here—aud I am crusted 
by the sense of my a Give me work, 
or let me go, I—lI cannot stay thus and live.” 

She spoke with unusual fire and passion. Mr. 
Rivers thought quickly, “ there is something of 
her mother in her after all,” and hardened his 
heart the more against her. 

But he was content to temporise with her, and 
now he said,— 

“FE will think over this matter, and give you 

answer to-morrow ; you will rest content. 
unt? then, suppose?” 

She bowed and slowly withdrew. All her courage 
and hergpeerh bad and she was trembling 
with the thought of her own audacity. 

Mr. Rivers turned withan air of annoyance to 
Stuart. 

“What am I to-do with her? Why cannot she 
be coutent to ae on as they are?” 

“Poa little soul, he's young man, “she 

erey: Can't you 
You: often complain 

i too great for you, 
you: why motdet Pamela 


poer seribes and 
butshe can'try quod weak” morning, 
Duly the next, “Pamela was inatencted as 
and Stuart were ab- 
sent from. the fhonse, @md she was so! anxious to 
finish her task that she would pet stay for 
luncheon, but. satisfied her hunger with wee 
aad bieouite, 


father tong afternoon she yeealutely 
Seare ing althongh her head’ached cruelly, 


See aescere 
pay og Atromrcturned, m= oe gp of 
his frapect' were 
os clear, scholarly hand, and a very 
lan serted:to-show that/the accounts 
Pmoreavect to 


“sid. Truly, Pamela, you have teen hiding your 
light under bashel. Well, well, here is your 
work—let me hear no more of the bread of 
dependence. Now I look at you, you are evidently 
tired. Run off to dress, and after dinner I shai! 
beg you for some miugic.” 

Her face brightened ; he had never spoken in 
such kindly fashion before, and now she venturec 
to say,— 

“ But the accounts will not constitute a week’s 
work——” 

“ Not if you work as you have done to-day, but 
you have no idea how large my correspondence 
is, and then you are not to sit at your desk all 
day——’ 

“Indeed, no,” brokein Stuart, who had entered 
unseen ; “I want this busy bee, this wonderfu! 
lady-clerk, to devote a little of her time to my 
needs. Will you take charge of my den, Pamela ' 
I can assure se it is in a dreadful state ; I can- 
not find a single thing I need, and if one of the 
maids dusts it the confusion is still worse -} 
know I can trust you,” and he smiled kindly at 
her as his eyes rested on her delighted face. 

But she made no pretty speech in response. 
Pamela Quy did not shine in conversation ; only 
as she went up to her room she thought she hac 
never been so happy. 

Quietly, day after day, her tasks wére accomp- 
lished ; Mt. Rivers even felt a dawning esteem 
for her, although -he never could forget that 
Devor taint in her blood or really like her ; but, as 
Pamela said sadly, “Iam so little and plain, 60 
‘awkward in manner, naturally he does not eare 
about me,” 

Under her supervision the den-grew not only 
habitable, but bright, and always Stuart found 
his chair placed in ‘his favourite nook, jis slippers 
veady, pipe or cigars near at‘hard, Nothing wa: 
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forgotten that could conduce to his comfort, and 
he was honestly attached to her. 

One day he found her sitting lonely before an 
open window, and lightly offered her “a penny 
for her thoughts.” 

Her answer startled him. 

“T was thinking of my mother,” she said 


gently, “ and wondering why no one ever speaks 


of her ‘to me. It was always the same with 
father, and as I saw it}pained him to think of her, 
I did not question him.much. You know, of 
course, that she died very young?” 

“T have heard Mr, Quy lost, her early,” Stuart 
said confusedly. 

“And-you know nothing more of ,her? I 
thought, perhaps, Mr, Rivers might, have told 
you of her, because he was my-father’s most in- 
timate friend.” 

“Tt was always a painful subject with him— 


but I have heard ‘him say she was very, 


beaut iful——” 

“ Yes,.and father must have been disappointed 
that I did not resemble her in mind er persan.” 

“Tamsure that Mr. Quy would not have had 
you changed in any respect,” Stuart answered, 
whilst a great pity for her filled ‘his heart as he 
thought, “ You ,hhad_ better be dead than have 
one touch of your mother in you,” and he hoped 
that this poor child would never learn the story 
of that mother’s shame ; because he felt. that 
would meau death for her. 

He would not. allow her to dwell upon the 
subject, but bade ,her fetch her hat and go out 
with him into the park, and she obeyed him with 
the ready obedience of a child. ? 

Two days later he went to her, his face alight 
with great joy. ° He found, her seated before the 


organ, pl»ying a dreamy air ; and as she looked’ 


at him she guessed the truth. Her fingers fell 
idly upon the keyg; and Ifke a knife to her heart 
went the thought,—- 

“He belangs to Venetia now.” 


“ Congratulate me, Pamela,” he said in a queer, 


uncertain voice, “I am the happiest man unger 
the sun. Only this morning ‘Vevetia has pro- 
mised to,be wy wife. I can hardly yet realise 
my own. great good fortune. It seems impossible 
that she should care for me; and yet, thank 
Heaven, it is true.” : 

The patient white face, a little drooped, gave no 
sign of her heart’s sorrow, only in the timid eyes 
there was the look of,pain one sometimes sees jin 
those of dumb creatures; and her voice was 
fainter, her words came more slowly even than 
usual, as she eaid,— 

“T wish you all joy, Stuart and Venetia. She 
cannot fail to be a happy woman, or a proud 
ane.” ‘ 


“Why, Pamela! I must tél] ber that. 1, 


never guessed you thought. so well of me.” 

She even smiled in herdespair ; but something 
in her smile touched Stuart.to keen pity, and 
with his face a little bent towards her he said,— 

“You and Venetia must be 1. friends for 
my sake. I,want you to, know her well before I 
bring her,hame to Riversdale; and remember, 
Pamela, that this is always to .be your home. 
Venetia will join with me in making you happy 
until one day the man comes along who will be 
dearer to you than all others,” 

He could not guess how he was hurting her— 
how every word of his, made the old wound bleed 
anew. ‘ 

Suddenly she stooped, and fifting his hand 
between her awn, she pressed her lips upon it, 
saying,— 

** Heaven bless you for your goodness to. me. 
It is more than T dared hope for,” fled the room ; 
but not before he had seen her cheeks wet with 
tears, } 

Locked-in her own apartment, she sank on her 
knees sobbing like, a.lost thing, She loved Stuart, 
had loved’ him from ‘the first without hope 
of any, good.; but to know actuaJly that he be- 
ris to another was as the bitterness of death 

her. 

_ Then, inher humility, she ‘upbralded herself 
for her folly, and prayed meekly that all things 
sood might be Venetia’s, since her happiness, was 
his dearest desire. 

And, in the character of flancé, Stuart dined 
that evening’ at Holmewood, doing his best to 





interest Venetia in his poor little protégdée ; but 
fer ance his efforts were unsuccessful, 

The happy, beautiful girl disliked the idea of 
close communion with Eleanor Quy’s daughter. 
She wras proud and pure, generous in the main, 
but-she had not yet learn ito believe that good 
‘nay exiat even in the child of ,evil parents, Per- 
‘haps she took her tone from her father, who, 
‘from the first, had objected to Pamela’s. intro- 
\duction into their midst, and had opeyly, declared 
this conviction thet she should be made acquainted 
with her antecedents. 

Stuart flushed duskiiy, as to-night ke again 
broached the subject, ” . 

“It would kill her,” he gnid, “She, believes in 
\her mother as she believes. in Heaven. Let,her keep 
her faith: it harms no one, and Heaven knows 
(that very little brightness has ever entered into 
ther life, yet she is a good girl.” 

“Tf she were beautiful,” remarked the Major, 


|;with a shrewd look at bim, “I think Venetia 


might be excused any -touch of jealougy. You 
jare Miss ‘Quy’s most devoted friend and 
»champion,” 

“Venetia is aware that no woman coyld fill her 
jplace in my heart,” coldly. 

The subject was not pursued; but Major 
Froude resolved to. speak openly with Mr.. Rivers 
when they next met, 

That opportunity, however, never eame. Two 
idays later the master of Riversdale was found 
jdead in his study, and bis son reigned ‘in his 
stead. 

In his sudden bereavement Stuart found his 
jgreatest comforter and helper.in Pamela. His 
| father’s sister had arrived’ to play. propriety, but 
jshewas a woman of the'world, and he shrank from 
|her common-place condolences. 

Pamela said little, but every look and gesture 
conveyed her sympathy to him, and in ker own 
)quiet, unobtrusive way she took most of, the sad 
jand necessary duties upon-herself, 

Arnold Rivers was buried. with his forefathers, 
jand then his will was read to the assembled 
jguests, Beyond a few trifling legacies the whole 
iof his fortune went to xtuart. There, was no 

provision for Pamela’s future, and, indeed, the 
girl had not expected it ; so once again she was 


‘| homeless, unless Stuart offered her the shelter of 


| his roof. 

His wedding had been arranged to take place 
jin September, but now -he urged that, it would 
| be best-tohave the eeremony pertormaed asquickly 
and privately as possible, that he and Venetia 
ishould not be parted again, 

Te this.the, Major agreed, and on the follow- 
jing, morwing, rede over te Riversdale ta make 
|final arrangements, and to-insist, ypom ithe re- 
;mowal of Pamela before the bridy’s return. 


‘CHAPTER ITI. 


“Tris cannot, be ‘Venetia’s, wish,” Stuart said, 
when the Major had ended his carefully arranged 
speech. “She would not be so unjust as to visit 
the | sing of the mother upon the daughter ; and 
| there is;no other way in which I can provide for 
Miss Quy. She would accept nothing from me 
as a gift;,and you will pardon me if J say I 
think you -exceed your dyty when you dictate 
what I shall do, or what I shal] leave undone. 
will see Venetia upon the subject, and, if she is 
content, to let matters rest as they are, no one— 
not even her father—has any right to interfere 
between us.” : 

So he followed the Major to Holmewood, and 
being admitted to Venetia’s presence, at once 
broached the subject he had so near at heart. 
To his disappointment her beautiful face clouded 
aud her eyes grew hard, 

“T think,” she said coldly, “you hardly 
understand what it is yoeu.ask me to do, I am 
| firmly convinced Mr. Rivers would not have 
wished me to meet Miss Quy on such terms, and 
, my father decidedly objects to her presence in 
;our future home. Why. all the county knows 
| her terrible history—and there is much truth in 
the.old saying, ‘Likesnotber, hke dayghter.’” 

“Venetia! I did not,believe you cauld be so 





unjust. Why, what has poor little Pamela done 
that you should so hate and despise her ?” 


“Ido neither; but, a8 you are awuwe, 1 am 
careful in my choice of assaciates, Lf you really 
love me, Stuart (and I know you do) you will 
rettle a eomfortable sum upon Miss Quy and. let 
her go. I am not unreasonable, neither do [ 
wish that she should suffer for her mother’s 
crimes,” 

“JT tell you, darling, Pamela wauld accept 
nothing from me; in her own way the poor 
little soul is intensely proud. Venetia, you are 
as generous as you are beautiful—you. can afferd 
to set an example of charity to this benighted 
place—for love of me, let Pamela share,ouy home 
and your regard.” 

“You ask too much, and my father would 
never consant to such.an arrangement,” Venetia 
answered, flushing slightly, aud drawing her 
figure to its full height. “Some women would 
resent your very warm regard. for Miss Quy. I 
am not so foolish as to do that ; butT think you 
insult me when you ask me to.open my doors to 
her mothey’s daughter.” 

Stuart’s face was very white, and his blue ¢yes 
shone dangerously ; he was slow to wrath, ‘but 
hard to appease, and now he said, in a curiousiy 
low vaice. 

“Tf you will not yield to my wishes in se small 
®@ matter now, there cannot be much hope of 
‘happiness for us in the future.” 

“Then let us part,” she answered sharply, 
anger and reyolt,in her heart, “if you persist ia 
fit——’”’ 

“ Well, if I persist, what thea ?” 

“T can only say that any engagement bejween 
us/is. at an end. Your love js poor indeed if. it will 
not stand one little test—-will not make eng) econ- 
cession to me,” 

“Venetia! My darling, you do not ynder- 
stand. How can I go to Pamelaand say, ‘My 
rwife will mot receive you ‘heeause you are the 
ichild of an evil woman. This heme cannot be 
yours longer. Go as quickly as you may, but 
out of my .pity for you I will, provide yoy food 
jand raiment, You shall eat of the crumbs which 
\fal] from my table so long as you neither molese 
jme nor remind me personally of your existence.’ 
\Sweetheart,, you have been, listening to the Major 
until your better judgment is warped, and your 
jkind heart handened against this helpless, friend - 
\less girl? Isitmot so? Why, ‘Venetia, we who 
newer disagreed before have been on the very 
verge of a quarrel—be your own good sclf—kisg 
and make friends.” 

She held him back whilst she said imperigus)}y, 

“Choose now between me gnd Pamela Qvy, 
jand remember that youn decision is fina).” 

He looked at her a moment, corrow, anger, 
\disgust in his eyes, then, he said steadily,— 

“T have chosen; good-bye, Venetia,’ and 
offered the hand she would not take. 

“Tt is Pamela?” she said ina hoarse whisper. 
“Then you have never loved me, and it is better 
I should learn the truth now-—before—it—is— 
too late.” 

He made her no answer; he ecareely seemed 
\to hear or heed her words as he went slowly from 
her presence with drooped head and heavy heart. 
Never fora moment did he regret his conduct 
with regard to Pamela ; to his chivalrous nature 
it seemed an ab minable offence that she saouid 
be cast.adrift, and he thought savagely,— 

“Tf Venetia has so little »f the woman in her 
as to desire this thing, I had better be dead than 
call her wife.” 

But that thought did not much console him. 
He was.as miserable as he was reckless, and he did 
not guess that at Holmewood Venetia hergelf lay 
prone upon her bed, sobbing out his name 
coupled with every endearing term, or that she 
;was not altogether hopeless of his retuma. He 
loved her so well, he must surely come to her 
again, and of course he would agree to her terms ; 
she almost hated Pamela in that hour, and was 
nmaore than ever resolved not to countenance hor. 
|All her life she had been indulged to the top of 
jher bent, so that her really fine nature was in 
jterrible danger of being wholly spoiled, and it 
\needed adversity to bring her better qualities to 
the fore. 

Straight to his home went Stuart ; but now 
the held his head erect. All was over between 





himself and Venetia; he would be less than a 
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mian to regain her favour at Pamela's cust. 
Pamela! poor little soul! he was honestly fond 
of her, why not marry her? How the big wigs 
would wonder and stare—but they would not 
venture to put any slight upon his wife—he 
laughed out recklessly —the gir] was not exigeante, 
znd he would make her happy, if she would say 


es. 

Entering the house he went at once into her 
presence, she greeting him with that faint, shy 
smile he had learned to know so well ; but seeing 
his wild, white look, she rose hurriedly, saying,— 

“Stuart, what has happened? Are you ill?” 

“ Never was better in my life,” he answered in 
a high, hard tone; “awfully jolly, in fact. 
Pamela, my dear, we have always been good 
friends, and I think we are never likely to quarrel. 
I never liked any girl so well as you, except 
Venetia, and we have parted. Will you have pity 
on me and marry me ?” 

She stood in the centre of the room regarding 
him with frightened eyes. This was not the 
Stuart she knew. Every vestige of blood had left 
hher cheeks and lips, and her fingers were ner- 
vously unlocking and locking. He advanced to- 
wards her. 

“Oh! Iam neither mad nor drunk. Why do 
you look at me so strangely? I am in deadly 
earnest. Venetia and I have discovered we are 
anything but kindred spirits, and so thought it 
wiser to make an end of our folly. Pamela, will 
you take me asIam? Iam not going to protest 
{ love you—I never shall love another woman as 
i did her, A man does not love twice in that 
way, but I honour and like you immensely. Great 
Heavens! don’t ery like that,” for suddenly 
Pamela burst into terrible tears. ‘My dear, I 
have startled you. Poor child! poor child !” 

She let her cold hands remain in his, and by a 
violent effort checking her sobs, ventured to lift 
her sad little face to his as she answered him,— 

“ You do me too much honour, and Miss Froude 
foo much wrong. Ob, Stuart, don’t let pride 
wreck your lives ; even if Venetia is in fault she 
Joves you, and because of that you will forgive 
hher. ‘Love is kind and suffers long.’ Let us 
forget the foolish words you have spoken. I shall 
jive to see you happy yet. Oh, yes; with all my 
heart I pray that time may come quickly.” 

“That is a hopeless prayer; I shall never 
marry Venetia. Pamela, are you afraid to trust 
your future to my care—are you quite averse to 
ame?” 

Then a strange courage came to her. 

* Turn away your eyes,” she sid,“ whilst I make 
aay confession. It is because I hold your happiness 
xo dear, that I read your heart like an open beok, 
that I refuse to listen to you. I would die rather 
than help you to your own undoing ; because, 
oh, Stuart! Stuart! you are all the world to 
ime. 

She fell shuddering to his feet ; but he lifted 
her in his strong arms, and all the recklessness 
hhad gone from his face: it was earnest and com- 
passiopate now, 

“Dear, you have honoured me beyond my 
deserts. Raise your facey and let me kiss my 
wife.” 

“No, no,” and she wrenched herself out of the 
dear haven of his arms. “ It is cruel to torture 
and tempt me thus. I will not listen until my 
heart fails me—be as generous as you are strong. 
Thiuk just a moment if it is meet 1 should reign 
as mistress here, I who am prison born? Qh, 
Stuart, no! Wait in patience for to-morrow, it 
will bring you good news—and Venetia. Let us 
vorget all that has passed—try to forget that I— 
i have given my heart unasked ; or if you re- 
member it at al), remember too that my love has 
trightened all my life. You may kiss me now 

hat you are calm again. Oh, God bless you, 
dear !”’ 

And then, almost before their lips met, she was 
gone, and he steod staring vacantly out ef the 
window. She loved him ! Oh, poor little Pamela! 
Well, soon she would learn how hopeless was any 
reconciliation between himself and Venetia, and 

hen what better could he do than force her by 
entreaties to marry him ? 

It grew dark; Pamela stealing noiselessly down- 
stairs listened a moment for any footstep in the 
ball; but everything was quiet, and she took 


| havoc with your happiness and Mr. Rivers’s. 





courage tv advance. A second later and she was 
out under the star-lit sky, and hurrying towards 
Holmewood. 

On her face was the holiness of a martyr, for, 
come what might of her errand, she had resolved 
to leave Riversdale and Stuart. She knew how 
weak she was in his hands and she feared that 
she might yield to his entreaties, so spoiling his 
life and burdening her own soul with remorse. 

Reaching Holmewood she was at once admitted 
into a dainty room where her rival sat looking 
pale and anxious, but lovely. She rose as the 
little figure entered, and said coldly,— 

“To what cause may [ attribute this extremely 
informal call, Miss Quy ? Would not to-morrow 
have suited the emergency ?” 

“No,” answered Pamela ; “I feit I could not 
rest until I had seen and begged you not to -—" 

e 
has told me that you have quarreiled, but that 
he loves you with all his strength, that no other 
woman can ever be to him what you are ; and so, 
without his sanction or his knowledge, I have 
come to plead with you against yourself.” 

“When Mr. Rivers elected you as his confi- 
dante did he tell you nothing more?” questioned 
Venetia, as her colour came and went and her eyes 
flashed. 

“No ; it was enough for me to see that he was 
miserable, and to feel that you alone could restore 
him to happiness. Oh, Miss Froude, what shall 
I say to move you? I am hopelessly stupid. I 
cannot plead with you as I would ; but surely it 
is not too late, not too impossible to bridge the 
gulf between you. Let me carry him back some 
kindly message ; do not, I implore you, let pride 
spoil all your -ife. You are proud, but I cannot 
think that you can steel your heart against the 
man who loves you——” 

“And who has so grossly insulted my daughter,” 
said a voice from the doorway. ‘“ Miss Quy, you, 
yourself alone, are to blame for this dissension.” 

“TI!” cried Pamela in shocked surprise. “I! 
Major Froude. I do not understand.” 

“Then I will make all clear to you,” he 
answered ; and entering the room closed the door 
behind him. 


CHAPTER IV. 


“No, father, no!” cried Venetia, advancing ; 
* tell her novhing, the secret is my own and his.” 

Pamela’s white, scared look touched her to 
quick compassion, and all that was best in her 
nature rose to the surface. 

“Tt is enough fur you to know, Miss Quy, that 
our parting is final’; if I have erred I will suffer 
for my folly an] in silence.” 

But Pamela, with new-born obstinacy, said— 

“Tt is my right to hear the truth, to learn in 
what way I have brought about this unhappy 
difference—I who have come here to-night with 
the earnest hope of effecting a reconciliation. 
Major Froude, you have brought an accusation 
against me, now prove it,” 

Under the gaze of her deep eyes he felt very 
uncomfortable, but being one of those unpleasant 
persons who always discharge what they are 
pl-ased to call their duty, at whatever cost to 
others, he told her briefly that both he and 
Venetia objected to her prolonged residence at 
Riversdale. 

One look of anguish and reproach she cast upon 
Miss Froude, and then her face began to glaw 
with a new light. ’ 

So it was for her sake that Stuart would have 
sacrificed all he prized ; so long as she lived she 
would remember that and rejoice ; at least she 
had held the second place iu his heart, and that 
was much—infinitely more than she had dared 
to hope for, But he must not suffer for her 
sake, and so she said gently, — 

“ Miss Froude, the only obstacle to your union 
shall be removed. To-morrow I will leave Rivers- 
dale——” 

“No, no ; and that will not restore Stuart to 
me ; he is slow to forgive ;—all is ended between 
us, and your self-exile would do no good—and 
then, where would you go? You have no friends.” 

“Tshall find work ; and after your revelation it 
would be impossible for me to stay.” 


| 





* Your decision does you credit,” broke in the 
Major ; “I hope you will keep to it.” 

She turned so quickly upon him then that he 
started back, 

“Willyou tell me why you consider me an 
unfit associate for your daughter ?” 

* Don’t ask it,” exclaimed Venetia. ‘‘ Father, for 
her sake keep silence.” 

With her rigid face lifted to the Major, and a 
strange new dignity in her mien, the girl said,— 

“Why should you keep this thing from me ? 
Let me know the worst.” 

“ Rivers ought to have told you,” said the 
Major querulously. “ He had no right to leave you 
in ignorance, or to bring you to a county where 
your mother’s story is public property——” 

“ My mother! She died young, sir—is there 
any crime in that ?” 

“She did not die, For all that is known to the 
contrary she is still alive ;but she ruined your 
father, dragged him down to the mire, brought 
him to the debtor's prison, finaly deserting him 
for Gower Apthorpe, Earl of Clynaston.” 

“Oh my God !” 

The cry broke hoarsely from the poor girl’s lips. 
Venetia, thinking she would faint ran to her, but 
Pamela waved her back. 

“No! no! you must not touch me! only tell 
me, 7: this true?—you will not lietomel You 
are a woman and should be pitiful Was my 
mother such a creature as he describes? Ah, 
your silence answers me. You are right to wish 
me well away—and I will go!” 

She covered her eyes with her trembling 
hands, and Venetia, moved beyond her wont, 
knelt beside her. 

“Pamela! it was a cruel thing to tell you; 
and I have been too hard—I think I ecarcely 
realized all this must mean to you—forgive 
me! Oh, father, how could youburt her so?” 

But the Major had flown; perhaps his conscience 
smote him, perhaps he could not endure to look 
upon that small spare figure bowed in bitter 
shame, 

Presently Pamela said,— 

“ Where is she—my mother ?” 

“T do not know ; but the Earl, who died two 
years before your father, left her rich. Pamela, 
you do not think of tracking her out ?” 

“No; why should I? She was my father’s 
ruin, and is my disgrace.” 

Then she rose to go. ‘ 

“You need not fear that I shall come be- 
tween you and Stuart Rivers any more; I shall 
leave here at the earliest opportunity, and when 
I am gone, when my presence can no more 
vex or harm you, think as kindly as you can of 
one who is now homeless, friendless, and 
conscious of her own most bitter disgrace ; and 
let your whole life be spent in the service of the 
man who has honoured you above all women.” 

“ He will never forgive me,” Venetia answered 
heavily ; “I do not deserve he should; [ was 
proud and arrogant, and I believe I almost hated 
you. Pamela, if nothing will induce you to 
remain at Riversdale, at least let me know where 
you are going, and give you what help I can. My 
father and I owe you some reparation, and you 
are nobler than I; Stuart would have been a 
happier man had he married you.” 

With a quick shudder Pamela wrenched her 
hand from the other’s hold. 

“TI would not willingly take my disgrace into 
any man’s house,” she answered, “and I can tell 
you nothing now—good-bye—it was better I 
should know ;” and then she went swif«ly out, 
setting her face towards that home which, after 
to-night, could never be hers again, 

But through all her shame and anguish of des- 
pair one thought clung to her and lightened her 
heavy burthen. Stuart had been willing to make 
her his wife, to trust to her truth and purity, 
despite her mother’s sin. Nothing could take 
away that blessed memory from her ; and seen 
in the light of to-night’s newly-acquired know- 
ledge, she marvelled greatly over his kindliness in 
all and through all, wondering no longer that Mr. 
Rivers had always regarded her with disfavour. 

She did not see Stuart again that night ; she 
spent the long hours in devising ways and means 
of escape, and trying to plan out her future. 

In the morning she took her place at table 
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in her usual quiet manner. Stuart, glancing at 
her, said,— 

“Pamela, you know I did not accept your 
decision as final. Can I see you alone after 
breakfast ?” 

She met his eyes steadily. “ You will find my 
answer in the library when you return from 
Minton this afternoon ;” and for the remainder of 
the meal she devoted herself to his aunt, who 
regarded her with open suspicion and curiosity. 
At eleven Stuart rode away, and then, trembling 
in every limb, Pamela stole upstairs. She counted 
out her little store of money, methodically 
packed a small trunk, not crying or moaning ; it 
seemed to her she could never weep again. Then 
she wrote her farewell note to £ tuart, and having 
placed it conspicuously upon the library table, 
ordered out the carriage. Mrs. Missen merely 
remarked,— 

“Is not your journey unpremeditated? did 
Stuart know of it, Miss Quy ?” 

“T did not think it necessary to inform him ; 
he will know all to-night. Good-bye. We may 
rot meet again; one never can be sure about 
accidents.” Then she entered the carriage, 
looking her last with heavy eyes upon the dear 
old homestead, and wondering sadly would she be 
just a little missed ; would Venetia quite console 
Stuart for the loss of his faithful servant. She 

attempted no concealment ; she openly took a 
third to Charing Cross ; London was so big a 
place, it must be easy to hide herself from all 
who had known her, And in those dreary years 
of genteel poverty she had®learned all the 
intricacies of the poor respectable quarter of 
which Stuart was absolutely ignorant. Then, too, 
her plain appearance was a safeguard. Neither man 
nor woman would turn to look after the little 
flack figure or the unlovely face beneath the 
neat hat. She breathed more freely when once 
more she trod the old accustomed streets, The 
luxury of a cab was not to be thought of, so she 
left her modest belongings at the station, and 
went at once in the direction of a registry 
office she well knew. There she gave her name 
and her qualifications, stating that she wished for 
‘a situation as companion or lady-clerk, she was 
not afraid of work, and salary.was not so much 
an object as a good home. Being informed that 
she could board at the office, she gladly agreed, 
and although she would have preferred a room to 
herself, made no demur when she learned that 
two other girls would share her sleeping ‘apart- 
ment. It was cheaper, and her store of money 
‘Was very small, 

Late in the afternoon Stuart returned, going at 
once to the lib He did not repent his offer 
to Pamela, and yet his heart beat strongly as he 
tore open her letter, and very stern his face grew 
as he mastered its contents. 


“Dear Stuart, 

“Tt is best for all that I should go, and so 
Ghave left without one good-bye, but oh! not 
without one word of thanks for all your goodness, 
What you asked could never be, and I hope you 
will not trouble Venetia with a repetition of the 
story. Dear, I, who love you with all my heart, 
would rather die than have folks point at you 
pityingly because of me. I learned all the truth 
about myself from Major Froude. I wish I had 
known it earlier, then I would never have come 
to Riversdale, bringing sorrow in my wake. Do 
not try to find me; it is my sole aim to hide 
myself, but when I have learned that you and 
Venetia (who was most kind to me in my 
distress) are reunited, I will send you news of 
cnyself, Heaven bless and keep you always is the 
prayer of your faithful 

“ PAMELA,” 


He crushed the sad note in his hand, and all 
his chivalrous manhood rose in indignaat protest 
of Froude’s cruelty. And how could Venetia, 


‘the girl he reverenced as first and noblest of her 
-sex, consent to such a revelation. 


He went hurriedly to Holmewood, where, after 
a stormy interview with the Major he saw 
Venetia. 

She looked very pale and distressed, but she 
attempted no defence when he charged her with 
aiding and abetting her father in his brutal act. 


She only stood white aud proud before him, until 
he paused for very want of breath; then she 
said,— 

* Youare labouring under great excitement, and 
hardly know what you say, or you would not do 
me this wrong. I confess I refused absolutely to 
meet Pamela Quy asa friend, but I had no voice 
in this. May Iask what you intend todo?” 

He did not believe in her innocence, her past 
conduct had made him suspicious of her tender 
womanliness, and he answered bluntly, “I am 
just going to find Pamela, and having found her 
I shall bring her back to Riversdale as my wife.” 

She could not repress the cry which rose to 
her lips, “ Your wife/ Then all along you have 
loved her and not me,” and her white hands went 
fluttering to her throat as though to ease the 
intolerable sense of strangling there. 

“Love her!” said Stuart hoarsely, “ no, I wish 
to Heaven I did ; but you hold all my heart in 
the relentless grasp of those cruel, soft fingers. 
She has nothing but her womanly ways to 
recommend her—what does that signify? In my 
wife I shall find duty, tenderness, and—poor 
little soul—a lively gratitude, and they must 
satisfy me. She has been the sport of every 
adverse wind. Heaven graut that her evil days 
are ended, But Venetia, had you only loved me,” 
—he paused, tried vainly to make a coherent con- 
clusion, turned and left her standing there with 
eyes blinded by agony, and pale lips murmuring — 

“Come back! come back! oh Heaven, how 
has my wicked pride been punished !” 

The next morning she learned that Stuart had 
left Riversdale. 


CHAPTER V. © 


PaMeELa had not to wait many weary days for 
the situation she sought. Returning to the 


registry from a short walk the book-keeper called. 


her aside, and congratulating her upon her good 
fortune, told her that she was to go at once to a 
neighbouring hotel and ask for the Princess 
Gorowski, a Russian lady. Very nervously 
Pamela set out, not being very hopeful of success. 
The princess had been apparently struck by her 
quaint name, “and,” thought the girl, “ when 
she sees me she will be miserably disappointed.” 

At the hotel she was evidently expected, 
being at once conducted into the great lady’s 
presence. The room was in semi darkness, but 
still she could distinguish a half-recumbent 
figure, richly dressed in velvet and laces, and the 
outline of a very dark and beautiful face. The 
princess seemed in no hurry to break the silence, 
but calmly surveyed her visitor, to whom it was 
evident the pince-nez was merely an affectation, 
Then she said slowly,— 

“Miss Quy—Miss Pamela Quy, I believe ? 
Will you come nearer, if you please the light is 
failing so fast.” ~ 

She turned- up a lamp as she spoke, and the 
soft glow fell upon the handsomest face Pamela 
had ever seen ; it made even Venetia’s fair beauty 
seem poor and pale beside it—but it was not a 
good face. She might have been forty-five or 
even more, but she looked years younger, and the 
great flashing eyes had lost nothing of their 
youthful fire. 

“T sent for you because I wished to satisfy 
myself personally as to your suitability to fill the 
post of companion to me; and your peculiar 
name rather interested me. I am a creature of 
caprices,” 

She spoke languidly, and as’ though of rather 
than to the girl. 

“Of course, I need not to ask if you area 
gentlewoman ?”’ 

“My father was one of the Somerset Quys,” 
Pamela said nervously. 

“You say was ; he is dead then? And your 
mother, is she dead too?” 

“T do not know,” answered the poor girl 
under her breath, and believing that now indeed 
she had lost all chance of obtaining the situation. 
But the Princess, shrugging her shoulders, said 
carelessly,— 

“She did something naughty, I suppose? 
Well, I am not curious, and yuu are not to blame 





for another's peccadilloes, I daresay your father 


was as intolerable as most men. Now, tell me 
your qualifications for the post.” 

Pamela gave her poor little list, and at its 
conclusion the other said,—- 

“T do not care for music, but I do need a good 
and honest creature about me in the capacity of 
correspondent and purse-bearer—my maid is 
neither honest enough nor sufficiently educated 
for such a post. Iam inclined to try you. Do 
your friends object to your Jeaving England, 
because to-morrow we start for Paris.” 

“T have no friends and shall be glad to leave 
England.” 

“Very well;” and then she proceeded to make 
final arrangements with regard to salary and 
duties, bringing the interview to a close with the 
words, “ You will join us here to-morrow at 
eleven-thirty—be punctual.” 

As Pamela bowed herself out, a hideous, 
crookei little man of about sixty brushed 
rudely by her, and she heard him say surlily,— 

“Who is your visitor? She is zonfoundedly 
plain.” 

“My new companion ; and a fellow-feeling 
should make you wondrous kind, Gorowski,” 
and her soft-mocking laughter followed Pamela 
down the broad stairs. 

She sighed a little, then reproached herself for 
being ungrateful ; but she could not help being 
repelled by something in Madame la Princesse’s 
manner and bearing, although she would have 
found it difficult to account for that repulsion. 

In the morning they left for Paris, arriving 
late the same night at a villa Gorowski had 
recently purchased for his wife. On the morrow 
invites were issued to all the favoured members 
of madame’s clique, and guests began to arrive 
rapidly. 

Pamela was left much to her own resources, 
her work never occupying more than three hours 
daily. She rarely saw the Princess, but when 
they met she was kind in a careless fashion, and 
she could be very winning. It was not long 
before she had drawn most of Pamela’s story 
from her, although afterwards the girl wondered 
by what means she had done this, One day she 
said, with a short laugh,— 

“ Sometimes you must think me very curious ; 
but when I was a girl I lived for a few months 
close to the places of which you speak, and I 
knew some of the people quite well. There was 
a man named Froude, I think—a captain—is he 
still alive ?” 

“Major Froude has sold out and settled at 
Holmewood with his daughter.” 

“ His daughter! It is funny to think of him 
as a family man—he seemed such a confirmed 
bachelor when I knew him. What a while ago 
that is! Why, I have been wooed, wedded and 
widowed, and wedded again since then! Don’t 
you think my second choice rather a failure with 
regard to beauty?” and she laughed in a way 
which always made Pamela cold and sick. “ But 
he adores me, he gave me my position—and so J 
tolerate him.” 

Her eyes were full of mischief, as she laid her 
hands upon the girl’s shoulder. 

“T verily believe I have frightened you. 
Really, you are ultra-good, and the good are 
rarely happy. For myself—well, I don’t think 
my dearest friend would call me a saint ; but to- 
day [am in my best of moods. So get your 
wraps and we will go shopping. I want to see 
how you will look in a really pretty twilet. You 
are undeniably plain—but fine feathers make 
fine birds, and I like experimenting. In the 
evening we attend the opera.” 

Against her will or wishes Pamela was carried 
off and laden with a heap of pretty finery. In 
the evening her employer herself superintended 
her to let. 

The girl scarcely knew herself when she stood 
before the pier-glas: in her black lace dress with 
its delicate touches of pink, and her hair artisti- 
cally arranged about her head ; but she shrank 
back with such unaffected horror when Tournelli, 
the maid, begged that she would wear “just the 
least little touch of rouge,” that the Princesse 
laughed outright,— 

“Never mind, Tournelli, Miss Quy will do 
very well as she is, and she evidently doesn’t 





think rouge respectable, although she might find 
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it improving. Come, my ugly duckling! It 
may be that after all you will mate brilliantly 
et.” 

All enjoyment for Pamela was spoiled, how- 
ever, by her companion’s frivolous conducts 
‘Their box was constantly besieged by fresh re- 
lays of admirers, with whom madame coquetted 
openly. There were men of all ages, and it 
seemed’ intolerable to the pale companion that 
this woman should strain every nerve to bring 
youths to her feet. 

She had’ never been more handsome than to- 
night ; but Pamela could have cried for very 
agony of shame, as they walked to. their carriage 
attended by quite a little court, to hear one man 
say to another,— 

“What a splendid creature! Who is she?” 

“Don’t you knew her? That. is The Go- 
rowski—does the answer suffice ?” 

“Amply ; I need ask no more. Who is the 
girl with her? What are her friends about. to 
leave her to Circe’s instructions ?” 

Then they moved away, and Pamela followed 
miserably in her mistreas’s. wake, 

“How quiet you are,” exclaimed the lady, as 
they drove slowly home. “Tired, I suppose ? 
Oh, by the way, I have news for you. Political 
business takes Gorowski to St. Petersburg to- 
morrow, and new we shall begin te live.” 

“Do net you go with the Prince?” 

“Tl what? endurea Russian winter? Thank 
you, 10; we are going on to’ ‘fresh woods and 
pastures new.” When summer comes we may 
endure a month of St. Petersburg and Nihilism.” 

So. they were left to their own devices, and 
the weeks went by, Cbristtsas had come and 
gone, the new year dawned, then spring came; 
but never a word of Stuart reached the pale little 
companion, and her heart was* faint within her. 

She shrank more and more into herself, uatil 
“The, Gorowski,” as she was popularly known, 
left her very much to her own devices, and 
made no further attempt to cultivate her. 


There were even times when, for some trivial: 


matter, she would flash into steh violent and un- 
seemly rages that Pamela slirank. baek: from her 
iu horror. 

Once she so far forgot her womanhood and 
the girl’s defencelessness ay to strike: her; then, 
when her rage was exhausted, she came’ to her 
beggiug ber forgiveness: and offering her hand- 
some gifts, 

“TI know I was wrong,” she said, with her 
most enchanting smile, “and I throw myself 
on your mercy. The fact is, my dear Pamela, I 
have been spoiled all my life ; first, by harshness 
and poverty; secondly, by flattery and riches. 
Oh, yes, take the gift as @ pedce-offering, and 
now thiat we are once morefriends-I warit to ask 
you as a special favour to look over a pile of old 
music you will find in the lumber-room. That 
foolish Carnegie boy was: quoting a song to me 
last night that I used to sing. Itis called ‘The 
Lover's Desperate Cry,’ and I promised to hunt 
it out for him; but the work is dusty and 
fatiguing ; you will do it better than I.” 

Pamela went slowly away to the garret, and 
having found the pile of loose music, sat down on 
the floor to begin her search. 

It was a long task, because she always read 
through all the words, Some were quaint and 
pretty, others foolish beyond measure ; but they 
did not seems» to the girl whose whole heart 
was filled with fruitless love. 

At last she lit upon the desired song, but she 
went further yet, the quiet of the room was plea- 
sant, and her occupation congenial. Then, all in 
a moment, her faee changed, her eyes dilated 
with horror, and +he thought that the pain at 
her heart would kill her. Oh, if it would! if it 
only would! Forthere, looking up at her from 
the faded lewves of “ May Day” were the written 
words, “Eleanor Devor, from Ashford Quy.” 

What did it mean? How had this song, her 
mother’s, come into “ The Gorowski’s” possession, 
Blindly she made her way to the door, groping 
her way downstairs and into etadame’s boudoir, 
with that horrible pain: tearing at her heart. 

Her mistress was alone, and hardly knowing 
what she did, Pamela thrust the song before her, 
exclaiming, 


“ What does this mean? How did it fall into 
your hands?” 

Just a moment the other wavered and blanched, 
then with awful effrontery, she said,— 

“T was a fool to keep it,/and it meansthat Iam 
your mother |” 

Pamela shrank back-as she came nearer. 

“Qh no, no, no! anything but that! My 
mother ruined my father, and broke his heart. 
Do not tell me you are she, for I have eaten 
your bread and slept beneath your roof.” 

Advancing, the-elder woman caught her by the 
wrist, and dragging her erect, said,— 

‘““Make-no scene here. I know well hew to 
silence you. Yes, [am Eleanor Devos, I married 

our father for spite. He was a fool and'T hated 
im. I married Gorowski for position, I had 
wealth, but that was not. enough ;. and being at 
last.secure I souglit you. out, I do not usually 


taught to regard me with horror, you, must un- 
learn your lesson.” 

_ Oh, that I should’ call: you mother! Good 
Heavens ! let me go. I cannot breatlie here.” 

“ As your mother I command:-you to stay. You 
will not cross my wishes with impunity.” 

“If I had’ founa you poor and repentant. I 
might have felt some compassion for you.” 

* Precisely so; but I am not going to play the 
prodigal for your benefit, neither shall I lose 
sight of you again, you know too much,” 





CHAPTER VI. 


THEN suddenly her mood softened and changed! 

“ Pamela,” she said, “ stay with me and keep me 
from worse evil. I ama wicked woman, but at 
least I have not added. hypocrisy to my sins, See 
here, I hated you when you were a baby, and I 
had never loved your father” (a hot blush erim- 
soned her face and throat). “TI did not find it 
hard to leave you, and I loved luxury, I might 
have been a good woman—I don’t know—but 
sometimes I have thought if the man I passionately 
adored had cared ever so little for me, [ had been 
better. But Froude warned him against me, and 
when he never came or wrote again I was des- 

rate,” 


ing Pamela; “ my heart will burst with itsawful 
load. Let me go—you do not need me—you for- 
sook me,” 

“Yes, that I grant. But I have made you re- 
paration, however tardy ; and honestly, Pamela, 
despite my disappointment with regard to your 
appearance, I am fonder of you than any other 
creature. If persuasion will not keep you, force 
shall; and were you but to declare that the 
Gorowski and Madame Clynaston were one, and 
that you had been in her service, no one would 
employ you. You are bound hand and foot to me 
—do you understand ?” 

Pamela, cowering down, hid her face. 

“Tf you would show me any kindness, kill me. 
Oh ! it is hard when a daughter has learned to 
loathe and despise her mother !” 

Then, in a sudden passion of entreaty,— 

“Or, if you are sorry, really sorry for the 
past, give up all you have gained: come away 
with me, and together we will honestly work for 
our bread. [t may be I shall even learn to love’ 
you,” 

Eleanor Gorowski laughed scornfully. “The 
bribe is not large enough, ma cherie; and when 
you have grown accustomed to the idea of our 
| relationship you will not mind so much. Then, 
| too, you forget that I have a duty to Gorowski : 
| he is my husband—has some claim upon me. 
| There, go to your room and thiuk matters over 
quietly. You had better choose me for a friend 
than an enemy.” 

And crushed, beaten, broken-hearted Pamela 
crept back to her apartment. Her brain was in 
a whirl ; she felt weak and ill, unable any longer 
| to cope with adverse fortune; and if she fled, 
| what refuge could she find? She eculd but 
| endure and die, for life with her mother, knowing 

her as she was, meant slow death to that -poor, 
sensitive little soul. 
For several days she saw nothing of Eleanor, 








treat my servants as equals, You have been } 


“Oh, tell me nothing more,” cried the shrink- . 


but she lived in hourly dread of her intrusion. 
People came and went, she heard the babble of 
voices below, the lightJaughter of women mingled 
with the deeper tones of men, and once she 
thought she heard the sound of a. girlish voice 
which was familiar. 

‘But surely that was merely imagination. What 
friend of the: past would be likely te enter the 
brilliant circle in. which the Gorowski moved ? 

and the idea did not.linger long, with her. 

‘$0 the weeks wore by, and, the Prince’s:return 
was announced ; it was. to beycelebrated by a 
grand reception, the details of whieh were im- 
parted to Pamela by Tournelli. She was not to 
share in it, for w sherwas devoutly: thankful ; 
but the preceding evening her mcther entered 
her room looking, regally handsome: in black. 
velvet and diamonds. She flung, herself into a. 
‘low chair, saying,— 

“We are almost strangers, Pam, but I 
thought it wiser to leave-you to your ‘maiden 
meditations’ awhile ; reallp you ought to thank 
me for my consideration, Hcw pale you. 
are! Solitary confinement. evidently does not 
suit you.” : 

Pamela made no.answer, neither did her mother 
appear to require one; for she went on, with a 
little laugh,— 

“T.did not. ask you to-saare in tomorrow's 
festivities. [I have no greab admiration for a 
‘death’s-head at the feast; and yow would 
certainly betray me to my very newest and 
— friend,” , 

he girl looked up questioningly. 

“Why, balers after all, Pamela, you are not 
above the vice of curiosity, My new friend ant 
protégée is none other than Miss Venetia Froude.” 

Mother !” 

“T thought I should. startle you. She is a 
charming girl, beautiful. and well bred, but a 
thought too icy. I met her a fortnight ago, and 
quictly sueceeded in winning her regard. She 
was staying here with some rather parvenv 
friends, who were only'too glad to be patnonised 

by the ‘Russian Princesse,’ who: is at present all 
the rage. We have driven out together, been 
seen in company at all public resorts. It has -been: 
awfully fatiguing living,always ‘on the heights,’ 
but L endured it, 

“ Yesterday old Froude arrived on the scene. E 
confess I stood rather in fear of meeting him, 
but he did-not revcognize me. I passed the ordeal 
beautifully, and he graciously consented to accept 
an informal visit for to-morrow.” 

As she laughed again, Pamela said in a con- 
, strained voica,— ; 

“But why should you wish for his friendship. 
when you profess. to hate him?” 

© You always look for ulterior motives, my 
dear. Well, just because I hate him, I cultivate- 
him. It will be gall and wormwood to him pre- 
sently, when he learns that Iau» Bleanor Devor, 
whose whole life’s story was. changed by him, and 
that his daughter has been the eonstant asseciate- 
of that. notorious.creature. 

“ Facts may be easily misrepresented to Stuart 
Rivers, and after alh—you may reign at Rivers- 
dale. I would give a.great deal to humble the- 
Major’s pride—I owe him a life-long grudge—and 
you have’ no: cause to hold him dear.” 7 

“T do not’ see why you should wish to harm 
Venetia,” Pamela said.ecoldly, “ She, at least, has- 
never done you an injury ; she would not if she 
could,” 

“ She is his daughter, and he is to be wounded 
through her ; but I did not expect you would 
agree with me,” and she turned. petulantly to 
another subject, nor did she again refer to the 
Froudes in her daughter’s presenee, 

And_all night Pameia lay brooding over the 
subject, trying to see what her duty was ; it went 
sorely against her will to reveal herself to Venetia, 
to confess that her mother’s roof sheltered her, 
and she ate of her mother’s bread. Perhaps 
Venetia, and worse still, Stuart, might believe 
her as false and evil as that beautiful woman. 
Well, what matter? it would be but another 
drop of bitterness added to her bitter cup ; and 
if he thought her mother’s nature dweltsin. her, 
Stuart would readily return to his one love. She 
never thought there was, anything heroic in her 





conduct—she scarcely even thought of herself 
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all, when she started out the following morning 
to visit her beautiful rival. It was very easy to 
find Venetia, although she had not dared to ask 
her mother for any information regarding her. 
Reaching the hotel she inquired for Miss Froude, 
refusing her name, and after waiting awhile she 
was conducted into the reom where Venetia sat, 
looking pale and tired, for all the gladness of 
early love had left hereyes.and face. Shestarted 
with @ ory a9 Pamela entered, and after a 
moment’s pause hurried te meet her. 

“ Oh,” sheisaid, “itis you at:last/ Why did 
you hide yourself aavay so. long? Do not you 
know that Stuart. is waiting for his bride? I 
heard but yestenday that he was returned to 
Riversdale.” 

“T, did. not, come to speak of him or myself, 
but of you, Venetia. You will let me call you 
agen name} Why sre you two still apart?’ 

iss. Froude. looked away, but Pamela saw her 
lips quivered, 

“Ts it beeguee. \youiare both go; cruelly proud ? 
Don’t you know ‘that where lore ovee hath 
been, pride dieth?” and thati the least: advance 
a you would win a ready response from 

um 


“Wo,” said Venetia in a love voice ;“ almost brig, || Fou At 


last words to me were—‘I am going te ‘find 
Pamela, end having found her, I shall bring her 
back to Riversdale.aa my sife.’” 

The pale, girl caught. her breath sharply. 


“Yes, he woukl say thet in the extremity of | 
his pain, but he told me: henestly he had ‘love; |) 


only for you,.and Stuart would not lie to me. 
Then, Venetia, do you thiek for an: instant I 
would let bim. spoil his life in such a fashion? 
Ob, my dear, exen.sa you, love him, but nething 
would move, me, to.consenti to become, his wife— 
especially now, when I know what.manner of' 
woman my mother is. Listen; let me get this 
part ef my story over:qpickly. You know her ; 
you have leoked om har beauty: and suceumbed to 
ber fascivations—for Stuart's sake you must: 
meet her no mare. She, Princess Gorowski and 
Eleanor Quy are ong and the same woman-—-and 
har roaf's me.” 

Venetir. started back, disgust and horror on 
her face, for she was of an intensely proud and 
pure vature, bat.as the poor, weak voice faltered 
out, the whole sad story and the bitter diseevery 
made in the lumber-reom, she bent ever her 
visitor, and. drawing her elose in her arms, broke 
into tears. 

“Oh, Pamela, twice you have shamed me by 
your generosity; I have never deserved any good 
from you, and yet you lavish all upon me ; even 
confiding what, you desireto hide to me—you are 
worthiest Stuart--and oh! what can I do to help 
you. Leave this dreadful woman.and join us.” 

“The Major would not consent,” answered 
Pamela drearily, and Venetia could not con- 
scientiously soy: he would. “Da not trouble about 
me; I have a, conviction I shall net suffer long ; 
but I would like to live to see you happy. . 

Venetia shook her head. 

“Stuart. will never forgive me my harshness 
to you ; oh, no, dear Pamela, I am. not proud any 
longer where he is concerned; but I cannot 
believe the happiness I rejected can yet be 
mine.” 

“And I propheey that it will, if you are only 
patient aud brave. And now I must go; if 
possible I would: not wish my—my mother—te 
know of my visit. Goodbye; you are at perfect 
liberty to tell, the: Major the whole truth.” 

They parted with kisses and tears, for these 
long months of anguish had softened and ennobled 
Venetia’s cheracter as nothing else could bave 
done, and there was something very much akin 
to leve for Pamela in her heart as she let her go. 

The Major wes furious whenihe heard the story 
his daughter had to tell, not, the less so hecause 
it placed him in a ridiculous position ; he had 
almost, beasted of Venetia’s intimate friendship 
with The Gorewski, and had informed more than 
one old agquaintance of his intention to. be pre- ' 
sent at the tion, There was only one thing 
left him to do, and that was to take immediate, 
flight. He hurriedly dashed off a note to the 
lady stating hig inability to.attend, but owing to 
certain information: he hea received, &o., &c., he 4 


Eleanor laughed as she read, but her heart was 
full of rage ; only she was a superb actress, and 
meeting the Majer and his daughter at their 
station, she with the greatest effrontery accosted 
him, introducing him to her companions as. her 
dear friend, Major Froude, and he was compelled 
to swallow the bitter pill with a smile, 

“You will not forget that I have been Mies 
Froude’s: companion recently,” she sajd ip ay 
aside, “ that’ is just a part of Hleanor Devar’s re- 
venge, Aw revowr,” and smiling still, she went 
away, wondering who could have unearthed her 
lost identity ; but if she suspected Pamela she 
made no sign, 


—__ 


CHAPTER VII. 


Two days later Stuart recejved these lines from 
Pamela. 


* Just a. word, dear friend, to assure you that 
Lam welJ, ancdin prosperous circumstances ;.that 
T never shalk retuon te Riversdale or you; but 
that I have seem Venetia, whose‘ kindness ie me 
L never:can sufficiently praise. Stuart, she loves 
itl. Make meglad by going to her, They 

have left here for Leghorn. , ,. leave 
te-mosrow, ani if you have-any affection ' for 
|e, you will net. attempt to follow or traee me. 
* PaMELaA Qu¥.” 


He fought with his pride and that great sense 
‘of Venetia’s- injustice ; ‘but love was. strapgs 
than either, and, finally, he packed and started in 
the wake of the Froudes, wondering what he 
shouki say when he stood again in the presenea of 
the only woman he leved, and in what wise she 
would receive him. At Leghorn he aryived just 
too late to overtake her, but hearing she. 
gone.on with her party te Pisa, he hurried for- 
ward, and:this time success crowned his efforts. 
He easily found their hotel, first seeing the Major, 
who welcomed him witn extremest cordiality, 
and then Venetia entered. She stood like one 
| transfixed, her beautiful lips apayt, her, eyes deep 
and dark with the love she fain woyld have 
‘hidden, and the Major, thinking they would 
mavage: matters best alone, left the young couple 
: together. 

“*E have come back to you, Venetia,” Stuart, 
said simply. ‘I could stay away from you no 
longer. You are dearer to me even than | 
believed.” 

Her lips quivered, and her eyelids drooped as 
She asked, “ Have yeu forgotten that | sent. you 
iaway ? You do not-ask if I have changed since 
| then,” 

“TI think,” he said, very gently, “that you 


\have suffered, and the suffering has tanght you | 


compassion for others, as it has taught me 
toleranee. Venetia, we have each something to 
forgive. Shall we agree to forget the past and 
begin anew——” . 

** And what of Pamela?” 

“She must always be my most valued friend, 
,and from the message I have received from her I 
cannot think that you are any longer bitter 
‘towards her.” 

“ Stuart, she is an angel. I wonder that I did 
not kill your love ; that your whole heart did 
not go out to her, and—and your friends are 
mine.” 

“That means that I am once again your 
\affianced husband. Oh, my beloved! oh, my 
beloved ! come close ; let me kiss you again and 
again. I can hardly believe that you are here— 
(in my: arms—my own once more——” 

“fe is more, fay more than TI deserve,” she 
whispere? back. “Oh, Stuart, am tempted to 
believe that J was most miserable through all our 
Jong separtion, because I only was to blame.” 

But he would not let her further repyoach, her- 
self’; this first hour of re-union at least should be 
happy ; and it was not until they had grown 
much ealmer that he spoke again of Pamela. 
(Then iv was to ask how and where Venetia had 
met, her. 

“TI may not tell you much. I have given my 
word toher. She is not in want, and not un- 
kindly treated, although her surroundings are far 





was compelled to:decline the honour, 


from happy. She is acting as companion to a 








lady of rank. Oh, do not ask me any more 
questions of this nature ; there is so much to 
conceal, and concealment is hateful, For the 
rest, Stuart, she is just the same unselfish 
Pamela—paler, thinner, more delicate, [ think, 
than before. When—when weare married” (and 
here she blushed divinely) “ E want you to let me 
beg her to share our home, to be, my most dear 
and honoured friend ——” 

“What of your father?” he asked, wiih a 
slightly mischievous look. 

“T shall not owe him. obedience then,” she 
answered, with the only touch of coquetry he 
had ever seen in her ; “my husband’s, willis to be 
my law.” 

It was.arranged that they should be married 
on their return to England, Venetia declaring 
that never could such haleyou days come to them 
again, so they would prelong them until the early 
autumn. And Stuart was almost ¢ontent to. let 
it be so, because the long golden hours were 
spent by her side, and every he found seme 
new beauty of mind or chameter ta admire ; 
truly sorrew had taught Venetia many thing», 
and softened her whole nature, 

After much desultory wandering they paused 
at Milan, and there the Majer met with ap 
adventure which completely destroyed his love 
for the romantic. He was. walking in a solitary 
eget, wholly unattended, and certainly unaware 
of a pair of dark eyes flashing down upon hixe 
from behind low-growing bushes. A woman, 
handsome and smiling, held « small pistol (a mere 
toy) in ber hand, and, as, he dyew near, levelled 
it. at him. 

Her companion, small and slight, looked at 
her a moment in terror, then with the aganised 
whisper, “Oh, for Heayven’s sake, no!” caught 
her hand. The smiling woman thrust her forcibly 
away, and taking steady aim, sent. her bullet 
through the very crown of his hat. He gave one 
wild cry, and sprang aside. 

His assailant, without disclosing herself to his 
view, called gaily to him,— 

“ Almost ay Be your head ; next time I aixa 
it will be at your heart.” 

She had spoken in Italian, and the thought of 
brigands crossed the Major’s mind. He took to 
his heels and fairly ran, for he never had beeo 
renowned for bravery, and of warfare he had seen 
absolutely nothing. 

Then the woman lay dows upow the burat up 
grass, and laughed until the tears rolled dowa 
her cheeks, until her eyes rested upon her gilent, 
unconscious companion, With a gentleness of 
which none. could have believed her capable, she 
did her utmost to restore her to animation, aud 
when gt last the tired eyes opened in horror wpon 
her, she smiled reassuripgly. 

“You did—not—-kill him ! 
that!” 

“You would hardly ask such a question gould 
you have seen him run, Pamela.” 

“But did you mean to do it? 
lucky chance that saved him ?” 

“Faith, I can’t tell,” earelessly; “ perhaps Lonly 
intended frightening him. But we are in the 
land of the vendetta, and perhaps I am being 
innocvlated with the idea. You see, hemade me 
what I am, and Ais daughter has stolen away 
your lover. Are you aware they are to be married 
at the fall of the year?” 

“ Yes ; and Heaven knows I pray that. all happi- 
ness may be theirs. But, mother, if you have 
the least affection for me, you will give me this,” 
touching the weapon with a timid hand. -‘I am 
afraid of what you might do in a passion.” 

The Princess stood a moment, her brow dark, 
her face repellant, then she broke into a smile— 

“Take it, do with it what you will,” and. gave 
it into her daughter’s hand. | 

With all her might Pamela flung it from her, 
into the brushwoud far away ; then she turned 
again to her mother. 

She was smiling half in mockery, half in mis- 
chief, 

“You have not left me defenceless,” sho 
said. “ I have an exquisite pair in my dressing 
case,” and laughing, she flitted down thehill-side 

It was always thus ; Pamela never could learn 
the true aspect of this many sided character, and 
sometimes she thought her mad. Perhaps she 
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* not always sane ; the Devors had been called 
the mad Devors for generations, and 


it was | 


rumoured that more than one of the race who | 


had mysteriously disappeared, to be seen and 
heard of no more, had died raving lunatics, in the 
keep of the ruined house where they no longer 
held sway. 

The Froudes and Stuart left Milan the following 
morning, and no meeting occurred between the 
two parties until Berlin was reached. The city 
was en féte, owing to a Royal marriage, and in the 
evening a masked ball was given, to which all 
the big- wigs were invited. 

The English Ambassador, to whom Stuart was 
personally known, had secured invitations for his 
party. Venetia declaring it was unfair for her 
lover to see her without her mask, yet granted 
him a fleeting glimpse of her beauty as she came 
down dressed as Evangeline, but she would not 
promise him a single dance, so that when he 
had fairly criticized the various characters, he 
waited wearily for a chance to approach her. 

As he leaned listlessly against a pillar, a voice 
low, soft and subtle, said— 

“ Monsieur is distrait ; has the fair Evangeline 
been unkind?" and turning with a little angry 
start, he saw a tall woman standing beside him, 
dressed like an Eastern queen. Her robe was 
of yellow satin, girded about the waist with an 
oriental scarf; there were chains of gold about 
her neck, and flashing jewels in her hair. But 
his attention was most attracted by the large 
dark eyes which looked at him from behind the 
yellow domino, the beautiful smiling mouth 
beneath, with its little, even white teeth. 

“‘ Madame has the advantage of me,” he said 
coldly; but she softly laughed. 

“Did you think I should not pierce your dis- 
guise, or that I did not know your tendresse for 
Lvangeline? She is very beautiful, is she not ? 
Come, let us take a turn whilst we talk. I 
eg lost my partner, and—I do not wish to find 
mm, 

“ Let me take you to a seat,” answered Stuart, 
feeling puzzled and annoyed too, because he could 
not so much as guess the yellow domino’s iden- 
tity. 

* As you please ; and I want to talk to you.” 

Leaning back in her cushioned seat she sur- 
veyed him leisurely, then she said with most 
provoking irrelevancy,— 

‘* May I direct your attention to Henri Quarte? 
~—how absurd for a Punchinello to assume such 
a disguise. He is the Prince Alex Gorowski, 
rich, ugly, disagreeable, and he has a beautiful 
wife—how women adore a title !” 

“Madame is acquainted with all the celebri- 
ties—and she does not spare them.” 

“Why should 1? Does one ever speak well of 
one’s friends and neighbours ?” 

“T thought you had something of more import- 
ance than mere gossip with which to engage me,” 
said Stuart bluntly. 

Vaguely he felt the woman was beautiful, but 
she certainly impressed him most unpleasantly. 

** So I have,” she answered, ignoring his dis- 
courteous tone, “and it concerns Evangeline, 
otherwise Miss Venetia Froude. She is young, 
and probably thoughtless, and you would do 
well to warn her against making chance acquaint 
ances, and appearing in public places with 
questionable associates.” 

“You forget you are speaking of my affianced 
wife, and that I do not even know the name of 
my informant. I regard your innuendoes as I 
would an anonymous letter.” 

**And yet I speak with only good motives. 
Are you aware that Miss Froude was the almost 
inseparable companion of the Princess Gorowski 
whilst at Paris ?” 

‘And what have you to urge against that 
lady? Has your malice any end?” 

She laughed amusedly. ‘* You are splenetic ; 
ah, well, I suppose I must accept the meddler’s 
reward with patience. And is it possible you do 
not know “ The Gorowski” ? 

“Tt is absolutely true. I have never even 

heard Miss Froude speak of her.” 
' **Sheis a wise girl ; Zhe Gorowski was Madame 
Clynaston,'who was Mrs. Quy, who was Eleanor 
Devor ; and Miss Froude knew it.” 

Before he could recover from the blow she 


} 











had given his faith, her low laugh smote the air 
and she turned to go, He caught her robe— 

‘* Who are you, that you dare to bring such 
an accusation against my promised wife ?” 

“Tam The Gorowski herself,” she answered, 
smiling still, ‘‘ be warned in time,” and she left 
him breathless with her audacity ; nor did he 
see her again that night. 

Only it was as though an icy hand gripped his 
heart. What if she hatl only spoken truth—and 
Venetia were the sworn friend of such a 
woman ?” 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Ir was very late when he claimed Venetia for 
a waltz, and his manner was so constrained, so 
different from anything she had known init before, 
that instinctively she guessed that unwittingly 
she had offended him. But she was not a girl to 
make a scene in such a place, and although her 
enjoyment was spoiled, she refrained from asking 
any questions, and throughout the homeward 
drive preserved her usual calm demeanour. But 
in the lit'le ante-room, from which their sitting- 
room opened, she paused, and with her hand 
resting upon the table, said,— 

“Perhaps you will tell me, now that the others 
have gone, of what fault I have been guilty. It 
will be fairer to me, and we have promised to 
have no concealments from each other.” 

“ And that is just what I complain of. You 
have studiously hidden from me that you were 
the friend or even acquaintance of that notorious 
woman, Eleanor Gorowski.” 

She flushed a little, but her steady eyes did 
did not waver in their regard... 

“ Who has been your informant? I am not 
prepared to deny the accusation in toto, but I 
thivk you would find my explanation satisfactory, 
and pardon me, Stuart—it seems strange that 
any man should listen to innuendoes concerning 
the girl he intends to make his wife.” 

“J did not want her confidence ; she thrust it 
upon me—The Gorowski herself, and, naturally, 
I was displeased.” 

“That, of course ; but my deception has been 
an innocent one, and for Pamela’s sake I hoped 
you need never learn the truth. Remember 
this woman is her mother: Pamela resides ‘with 
her as her companion.” 

“Great Heaven! Can she have fallen so low ? 
Venetia, it cannot be true.” 

“You had better hear the whole of the story 
before you condemn either Pamela or myself,” 
and then she told him all in the briefest manner 
possible, and when she had ended, he said, con- 
tritely enough,— 

“T am always offending, always suing for for- 
giveness I do not deserve ; I cannot think how 
I could for an instant doubt you. Venetia, you 
must needs love me very dearly, so readily to 
condone my errors.” 

“TI do,” gravely, “and I am not likely to 
forget that your wife should be above reproach. 
Only at Pamela’s desire did I keep the truth 
hidden from you.” 

“But,” he urged perplexedly, “I cannot 
understand the woman’s motive in trying to 
undermine my faith in you. She had nothing to 
gain by it.” 

“ But she had,” interrupted Venetia. “ Because 
of a fancied wrong my father once did her, and 
which she never has forgiven, she would be glad 
to hurt me.” 

“ And Pamela is at the mercy of such a woman? 
Venetia, you will help me to alter this? At any 
cost we must rescue that poor girl from her. 
To-morrow I will call upon her, and use such 
influence as I may have with her, to leave her 
mother’s protection—Heaven save the word !” 

But when he called the following morning he 
was denied access to Miss Quy, and pressing his 


request, was informed the young lady had gone | 


to some friends for a short visit. Tournelli 
smiled significantly as she delivered the message, 
and he received it with a very large grain of salt 
indeed. He tried the effect of gold t> unloose 
her tongue; but she took the bribe and kept 
her secret too. 


Baffled and angry he went out into the busy 








streets, conscious of a very unpleasant sense of 
defeat ; but he had all the bull-dog tenacity of 
a typical Englishman, and resolved not to’ lose 
sight again of The Gorowski until he had obtained 
some certain knowledge of Pamela. 

Walking like one in a maze, he became dreamily 
conscious of a slight, dark figure before him that 
had something familiar in it. Still dreamily he 
followed, and at a crossing the figure halted—the 
girl looked nervously this way and that, and in 
the start that she gave him, he recognized 
Pamela—knew, too, by the wild look on her 
pinched little face, that she had seen him. 

With a sharp exclamation he hurried forward ; 
Pamela turned and fled round the corner of the 
street. Two market-women barred his way a 
moment with their portly forms and still more 
portly baskets ; when he succeeded in passing 
them he could see not the least trace of her. She 
had vanished as though she had never existed ; 
he looked round in utter bewilderment as the 
jostling crowds passed him by, but she was not 
amongst them. 

He would not leave the street for very long, 
hoping against hope that Pamela would reappear, 
and it was not until he became aware of curious 
glances directed towards him, that he tore him- 
self away. 

If he had only known he had not far to search 
for her. In her agony the poor child had taken 
refuge in a little Lutheran chapel, and there, 
cowering down in the grim pew, wept and prayed, 
prayed and wept alternately. 

She loved him so well, she was so conscious of 
her own unhappy position, so fearful. lest he 
should judge her harshly, that she dared not meet 
him, although with her heart she longed to 
hear him speak and look once more into those 
blue eyes which had never looked so unkindly at 
her. 

No one molested her; the chapel was not a 
fashionable place of worship, very few cared to 
make devotion there, and in the dim silence she 
wrestled for and won the victory over self. 

Emerging’ at length she glanced cautiously 
round, and then hurried through narrow byways, 
until she reached their hotel. Her mother was 
sitting thoughtfully before the window when she 
entered ; there was a look upon her face Pamela 
had never seen there before, and her voice 
sounded strange as she said,— 

“You have been a long time gone. I was 
getting anxious about you; accidents happen 
here every day.” 

“T saw some one I did not wish to meet,” 
Pamela answered nervously, “and I took refuge 
in a chapel ; I did not want to exchange speech 
with him, and he had recognised me. I waited 
until I was certain he had gone away.” 

“T suppose ‘he’ was Stuart Rivers; he has 
‘been here inquiring for you ; I denied you to 
him. Since then I have received this note from 
him,” and she pushed it towards her daughter. 
“ He is evidently a resolute young man ; read.” 

The note was written in pencil upon a leaf torn 
from a pocket-book, and was to the effect that 
the writer knew certainly Miss Quy formed one 
of the Gorowski retinue, and did not intend to 
leave her long in that position ; that wherever 
they went he would follow, considering he owed 
that duty to the girl’s father, who had entrusted 
her to the care of his father, at whose decease he 
became “ her legal guardian.” And it ended with 
an entreaty that she (Eleanor) would not stand 
longer in the way of her daughter’s peace, or take 
from her her only possession—her unsullied 
name.” 

“Of course he is very impertinent,” said the 
elder woman covertly, yet keenly watching the 
younger’s face ; “I cannot possibly harm you ; but 
I know that your heart is with your friends— 
choose now between us.” 

Pamela hesitated, her whole soul torn with 
doubt and longing ; her mother she could neither 
love nor honour—it wou!d not be bitter pain to 
leave her. Then she looked up to meet the re- 
gard of those great dark eyes, and heard a soft 
voice saying,— - 

“You shall make your own choice now ; you 
do not owe me any duty ; but if you leave me, 
you take my last hope from me,” 

A swift, passionate prayer went up from the 
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girl’s heart ; then strength came to her to take 
her resolution, 

“ T will not leave you so long as you need me,” 
she said chokingly ; “ nothing can alter the fact 
that you are my mother, and have the first claim 
upon me.” 

Eleanor made no response, but for the first 
time in many years there were tears in her eyes, 
and her lips quivered ominously a moment. 

She was particularly quiet throughout the 
day ; she did not even rally Heinrich Berthold, a 
young German (who was just developing an in- 
terest in Pamela), upon his little romance. She 
had never been so gentle in voice or manner 
since her daughter first came to her. Berthold 
inquired if she were ill; she answered, smiling 

“No; but I, in common with others, have my 
meditative moods,” and when the time arrived 
for her to dress fer the play, she was supremely 
indifferent as to her toilet. 

“ Will not you stay at home?” asked Pamela, 
as Tournelli disappeared. 

“No, Gorowski expects me to accompany him ; 
and I am in a good mood, so will not disappoint 
him as I usually do. Why do you look so 
strangely at me? is there anything bizarre in my 
appearance?” Then with a half-stifled yawn, 
“There is something curiously wreng with my 
nerves ; I feel like one on the eve of execution, 
Is it possible that my triumphs are ended and my 
downfall begun? I never was superstitious, but 
to-night I feel as though death were dreadfully 
near, and I fear death,” 

With arapid change of mood, more assumed 
than real, she took up her fan and bouquet. 

‘* What a homily I have been reading ; come, 
Pamela, the carriage is waiting—let us enjoy life 
while we may ; who knows how soon it will be 
ended ?” 

Ah, strange words weighted with prophesy! 
How little did that beautiful woman guess, as she 
swept down to her carriage, that she was going 


to her doom ; or that in a few hours at most, her - 


evil, ill-spent life would be over, her turbulent 
heart stilled for ever by the very touch of death ? 
And ;et she was weighed down by a presenti- 
ment of trouble, and half unconsciously to herself 
she was repeating words she had listened heed- 
lessly to long, long ago in the old village church, 
before sin had soiled her soul : ‘“ Lord have mercy 
upon me a sinner” ; and she shuddered. 
* + * * * 

The house was crowded, beauty and fashion 
being well represented. The Prince, looking 
through his glasses, announced that he had never 
seen a finer show ; his consort making no re- 
sponse; was fanning herself indolently, whilst 
Pamela, half hidden by the curtains, was trying 
to listen to Heinrich Berthold, and to forget that 
Venetia, with a party of friends, occupied the 
adjoining box, She was nervously expecting 
every moment that Stuart or Major Froude 
would appear, and the almost inevitable scene 
would follow, and her replies to the German were 
given at random, occasionally bordering on the 
absurd. 

The play was a popular one, the acting espe- 
cially good, and perhaps Pamela was the only 
one in all the crowded house whose attention 
wandered from it. She had been listening 
vaguely to Berthold, when suddenly her atten- 
tion was caught and arrested by a thin tongue of 
flame curling about a side-wing; the next 
moment there was an awful shout of “Fire! 
fire !”’ and the audience roze en masse. 

In vain the intrepid artistes, coming forward, 
gave the assurance that there was as yet no 
danger, that each and all might escape unharmed 
if only order were maintained. 

Order! calmness! A great and terrible fear 
swayed the multitude, they were as beasts gone 
mad ; fighting, struggling, thrusting each other 
aside ; men, forgetful of all manhood, dashing 
women and children out of their path, trampling 
them with pitiless feet, in the wild desire to save 
themselves alive. 

_ At the very first alarm, Prince Gorowski had 
risen ; with an awful howl, and his eyes almost 
starting from their sockets with terror, he fled— 
— thinking of the beautiful woman he called 
wife, 





In her fear Pamela clung to her skirts, and felt 
one strong supple hand close upon her shoulder. 
Looking up, she saw her mother’s face pale but 
calm, her lips curved scornfully. 

“ Gorowski is as nimble as a monkey,” she 
said, and an instant later added, “ Keep quiet, 
Pamela ; I think our only chance lies in remain- 
ing stationary—if they will let us, What cowards 
they all are!” 

Here Heinrich Berthold, interposing, said,— 

“There is yet a good chance of reaching that 
little door on the left. Miss Quy, if you will 
trust yourself to me, I will return, if possible, for 
Madame la Princesse, unless, indeed, Madame 
will follow.” 

“Go,” said Eleanor very gently ; “my life is 
of no account,” but Pamela had suddenly seen 
Venetia by her side, She too, was very white, 
but she was calm. 

“Where is Stuart?” asked Pamela. ‘Oh, 
Venetia, this is dreadful.” 

“He could not come, thank Heaven ; better I 
should go than he.” 

Then, with a little gasp, the white-faced girl 
turned to Berthold. 

“ Take her,” she said ; “I will remain with the 
Princess ; perhaps we shall both escape.” 

He looked at her with yearning eyes. 

“ Pamela, it is you I love——” 

“But—but, oh! do not think of me. She has 
so many to love her, so many to miss her, and 
doubtless we are quite safe. Go, if you care for 
ne——"? 

“What reward will you give me, should I 
obey ?” 

“T will marry you if you wish it. Venetia, 
good-bye, it is for Stuart’s sake ; do not listen to 
her, Heinrich ; if you must use force, use it,” 
and she dragged Venetia towards him. 

Berthold was strong as a giant, it was useless 
to resist, and so she was drawn away ; then 
Pamela, lifting her white face to her mother’s, 
saw in it love, pride, tenderness, all struggling 
for supremacy, and her own heart softened at 
Nature’s cry. . 

“Mother,” she said, “are you very much 
afraid ?” 

“Not of death, but eternity. Thank Heaven, 
child, your soul is spotless. Give me your hand ; 
if we must die, let us die as becomes English 
women,” ' 

Clinging to her, Pamela shuddered as yell 
after yell arose, as the surging mob pressed 
nearer, uearer, and they almost lost their 
feet. 

“Ts there any hope for us?” the girl 
questioned, with bated breath, and the other 
answered ,— 

“None ; the stairways are all ablaze. Pamela, 
why did you send Venetia away to the life and 
happiness you longed for?” 

“ He loves her, and I am not sorry to die for 
his sake,” she answered simply. 

“You are a brave girl, Pamela. Oh, my child, 
oh, my child! -I have been a wicked woman, 
only with death staring me in the face, dare I ask 
or hope for your forgiveness, Pray for me, and 
—and you have never kissed me. Will you kiss 
me now, and say ‘mother, I forgive ?’” 

“Oh, mother! mother!” and her arms were 
clasped about the otfer’s neck. ‘ Heaven forgive 
us both,” and then their lips met in the first last 
kiss, and Eleanor’s tears were wet upon her 
daughter’s cheeks, The next moment they were 
torn asunder, and they never met again. 


(Continued on page 70). 








MY POOR BROTHER-IN-LAW. 


—30:— 
CHAPTER IV. 
“YoU DON’T UNDER3TAND,” 


Tue Professor slept as peacefully as a child 
whose waking life is untroubled by any cruelties 
in the nursery. He never woke till three o’clock 
the next afternoon, when nothing seemed left of 
his former delusion, except the wish to leave 
Munich. They started by the seven p.m. train, 
and his manner was so much as usual, his con- 


versation so natural, that Ida found it hard to 
realise that she had considered him as almost on 
a level with a lunatic the night before. Congreve 
had sat up with him all night, taking his rest ag 
well as he could on some of the hot velvet chairs 
in the stifling room. He had made up his mind 
to consult a doctor, but Ida persuaded him to 
wait till her husband was awake, and then she 
was afraid of exciting his displeasure. She con- 
suled herself with the thought that when they 
were in their small house in Chester-street, they 
would be close to her aunt’s medical adviser, Dr. 
Goodenough, and she could send for him at once 
if the Professor developed any dangerous 
symptoms. She did not know that Congreve 
was in the next carriage, for he kep’ himself out 
of sight. He went with them all the way to 
London, which they reached about six o'clock 
a.m., and only appeared in the character of 
courier, when Ida herself went to see after her 
own and her husband’s luggage at Vietoria. He 
did everything that was necessary, and never left 
them till they were safely stowed in a brougham 
with all their luggage on a cab behind them, 
Grave and reserved to the last, he took off his 
hat, and wished them in the most prosaic 
manner “ Good afternoon.” 

The brougham drove off, and he was left alone 
amongst a mixed lot of porters, policemen, and 
flustered, unprotected females,who could not find 
their belongings. The lest few golden weeks 
had gone from him with all their feverish joy, 
and passionate pain, and life as he looked forward 
to it, dully, seemed to offer him but a poor 
chance of happiness at best. He must go tack 
to the Curragh to his constant round of drills and 
“stables.” But he knew that Ida’s grey eyes 
would pursue him wherever he went, and thaé 
he would be haunted night and day by the fear 
that something dreadful might be happening to 
her. Washer husband mad? or was he under 
the influence of some powerful drug, when ho 
had that strange attack at Munich? He pon- 
dered over the mystery with far deeper thought 
than he ever gave to his profession, and very 
nearly got into hot-water with his Cvlonef, 
because, instead of keeping a sharp eye on a 
jacket with a missing button on one of the men 
in his own troop, he was at the moment dissect- 
ing the peculiar convolutions of the Professor’s 
brain. 

It is not pleasant to wait fora known danger, 
hour after hour and day after day, but when the 
danger is unknown, when the fear is intangible, 
then imagination has ful play, and the nervous 
anticipation is increased four-fold. 

Ida watched her husband with the searching 
eye of a detective, but allseemed to go well with 
him from the date of their arrival in London. 
He spent some time in the reading-room of the 
British Museum, and in a moment of unusual 
confidence told his wife that he was studying the 
roots of the Anglo-Sagon language, because it 
had been asserted at the Congress of Orientalists 
that there was a close affinity between that 
language and the Pali tongue. He would retire 
into his study early in the afterndon, and sur- 
round himself with heavy tomes. But all the 
result of his labours that came to Ida’s know- 
ledge, were a few notes scribbled on a piece of 
writing paper which the house-maid took for 
waste-paper, and which she rescued just in time 
from the basket into which odds and ends were 
generally thrown. a 

She tapped at the study door, and, receiving 
no answer, went boldly in. 

“Ann was just going to throw away these 
notes,” she began, but stopped abruptly, for 
the Professor fixed his eyes upon her, and yet 
seemed perfectly unconscious that she was speak- 
to him. ‘ 

He had a strangely excited expression, as if he 
“were roused out of his habitual apathy by some- 
thing unusual, 

He waved his hand with an air of triumph, 
and his eyes shone as he said exultingly,— 

“ Those Orientalists were a fine set of humbug®, 
pretending to have penetrated into the arcana 
of all krowledge, when they were only standing 
on the threshold—the outer doorstep, where 
fools congregate in senseless crowds, and bellow 





out their folly. Whilst I, Peter Derri k,” 
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standing up and throwing back his head with the | see Sir ( harles standing befie her, with an un- 


pride of a Napuleon, whilst Bimbo, his favourite, 
Jay quietly at his feet, “hold in my hand the 
key to all knowledge. I tell you I have dis- 
covered the first language that was ever spoken 
by man—the tongue in which Adam talked with 
the mother of all mankind, no sham of modern 
days, like that idiotic muddle which they have 
nimed Vollapuk ; but, but—” his voice failed 
him, his eyes wandered, the light went out cf his 
face as if a candle had just been extinguished in 
a lantern, and he clutched hold of the drapery cf 
the mantel-piece as if to steady himself. 

“You will be quite famous one day,” Ida said, 
with a smile, and yet with a terrible uncertainty 
in her mind as to whether her husband had really 
made an important discovery. or had fallen a 
victim to a new delusion. “You must be sure 
and tell them all about it at the Fenwicks to- 
night.” 

““ Ah, yes, Fenwick will be amazed. His eyes 
will start out of his héad. Let us goat once. I 
should not Jike him to hear of it from anyone 
but myself.” 

“ But dimer is not till half-past eight.” 

“ No matter, science can’t be kept. waiting for 
the sdund of a dinner bell. Order the car- 
riage.” 

“ But Peter, dear, I'm not dressed,” 

“ Order the carriage,” imperiously. 

She saw that it was no use to argue with him, 
so went away and gave the coachman orders not 
to come round for an hour, and then to drive to 
Airlie-gardens by a circuitous route. 

Her toilette that evening took a prodigious 
time, although she was continually harassed by 
itnpatient remarks from her husband. She would 
not have cared about starting too early, if she 
had not been sure that her hostess would look 
upon them both as odivus nuisances, if they 
arrived too soon. Her rich dress cf white 
bengalice embroidered in gold suited her 
Classical style exactly, and her nerves being. in 
the highest state of tension, had sent.an exquisite 
colour to her cheeks. 

The Professor gave her a hurried glance, and 
a nod of approval, but could not wait to say any- 
thing. He sat by his wife’s sidein the brougham, 
chafing at every obstruction that occurred in the 
streets, and yet his eyes were not acute enough 
to see by what an extraordinary route the coach- 
man was taking them to Airlie-gardens. 

Sir Charles and Lady Fenwick received the 
Derricks most cordially, a reception that was 
due to Ida's beauty, and not to her husband’s 
reputation, as she fan@ied. She watched him 
nervously during the long dinner of many 
courses, but was delighted to find that Lady 
Fenwick was listening to him with rapt atten- 
tion, and her pride was great when her hostess 
told her later on that Mr. Derrick was the most 
agreeable man that she had ever come across. 

Her life was very different from what she had 
meant it to be, but still sHe could find a blissful 
consolation for all her disappointments, if her 
husband attained a world-wide reputation by 
his learning... Yes, she would concentrate all 
her thoughts on her pride in his abilities, and 
forget that there was ever such a disturbing 
element as love. 

The men came into the drawing-room rather 
earlier than usual, and Ida had more than her 
fair share of attention. They gathered round 
her eagerly, and welcomed her back iato society 
after her long absence, Mayfair h.d been duller 
than ditch-water without her, and there hadn't 
been a woman worth looki-g at in the Row. 
Would she tell them what her plans were, and 
where she was going to spend the autumn. 

Stay in town? Utterly impossible. London 
would soon be a howling wilderness. One 
advised her to go to Scotland, because he was 
going to shoot on his aunt’s moor. 





| of superstitious fexrs, 


Another- 


entreated her to come to Homburg, because it. | 


would be so delightful to go through the water- 
cure together. A third recommended Monte 
Ca:lo, where she could get rid of ennui and her 
income at the same time. Ida laughingly refused 
them all, but she enjoyed the chaff and nonsense 
efter long abstinence, and the mmutes flew faster 
than they had flown for many a day. There was 
a sudden break in the circle and she looked up to 


| 


easy expression on his wsually cheerful face. 

“ Where's. my husband?” she asked, with a 
quick pang of recollection. 

“ Downstairs. We are much too frivolous up 
here for him.” 

“ Ts he alone?” in‘surprise, 

“ Well, yes. It was no good at 
him. To tell the truth, he was fast 

She drew her brows together in a frown of 
vexation. 

“ Not again ? 
take him home.” 

Some of the men exchanged glances, and she 
heard a whisper behind her,— 

“ Drunk as a fiddler,” 

The éolour fled from her face. Deadly pale, 
she stood up, and drew herself‘up bravely. 


ing with 


I am ecosviry. I had better 


“You don’t understand,” she said in her | 


sweet, low voice. “My poor husband had an 
attack like this before. It is # sign of illness 
with bim,” 

“Of course, of course,” said Sir Charles 
quickly. ‘ Any one could see with half an eye 


that it was a case of illness,” with # lightning | 


glance at the last man who hai spoken. 

Ida shuvok hands with her hostess, and kept up 
a brave front before the world. 

She had taken the precaution to order the 


; but,-as the light of the hall-lamp fell 
om her face, one of the men who was followi 
her noticed a quiver about her lips, and ask 
earnestly if. he might not be allowed to see her 
home. 

She shook her head, and thought of Cecil 
Congreve, who had been so ready with his help 
and sympathy. ; 

ws You are very kind,” she snid softly, “but 
there is not the slightest necessity.” 

Ther she got in, and presently the butler and 
footman appeared carrying the inert body of 
Peter Derrick. He was placed by her side, and 
his helpless head sunk like.a heavy weight on her 
shoulder ; but it was nothing to the burden on 
her heart. 

One of those men standing there, with sym- 
pathy written in every line of their faces, had 
dared ‘te thiak her husband drunk. Would she 
ever forget the scorching shame ! 


CHAPTER Y. 
“ DON'T STOP ME, OR I'LL KILL rou !” 


Wuen they reached their own house in Ches- 
ter Street, Ida did her best to rouse her 
husband, but all her efforts were useless, and he 
had te be carried by the footman and the 
coachman, and laid on a sofa in the livrary, as 
helpless as a corpse. 

This time she determined to ask Dr, Good- 
enough’s advice, and teld Morris, the coachman, 
to dvive round by his house and fetch him. But 
after what seemed an endless interval of sus- 
pense, Morris came back with the unsatisfactory 
intelligence that Dr. Goodenough was ‘away from 
home, and his partner was out. She shrank 
from submitting her husband to the criticisms of 
a strauger, so did not eall in aay other doctor, 
but prepared herself for a lotg night of watching 
and waiting, such as Congreve had endured for 
her sake at Munich. 

She-sent the servants to bed, and having taken 
off her evening dress, put ot a loose wrapper, 
and came downstairs to establish herself in the 
library. 

As twelve o'clock struck from St. Michael's 
tower a weird feeling crept over her, though she 
had always boasted that she was above the reach 
She could rot have told 
any one what she was afraid of, but the slightest 
noise set her heart beating with an unpleasant 
palpit#tion, and even the sight of the Professor's 
motionless profile gave her an uncomfortable 
feeling. 

A thousand times she wished herself back in 
her aunt’s cheerful house in Curzon Street—an 
inJependent girl—free as the wind which was 
now shaking the window—happy as a child that 
has never guessed the meaning of anxiety. 

Ske remembered how Lady Derrick had called 


‘and as she leant back ina 


| taki 
_ were his usual habit’ to go out for a walk at three 


' her futile opposition, 





the Professor “her poor brotherda-law.” Hatt 
she been deluded into a marriage with a man 


_ Who was not right im his head, or was subjeét to 
| some queer attacks ¢ 
‘him talk to her all day, and he had: certainly 
‘neither said nor done avything odd so: lomgas 
‘ they were constantly 


She had tol ‘her to det 


ther. Was it his fault 
or hers that they hed drifted apart, till it seemed 


‘as if a buge chasm had divided them # 


She stood arraigned before her own consciemte. 
She had let herself float om the wave of chance, 
instead of keeping the rudder turned towards the 
line of duty; and chance, or the Evil One, had 
wafted her gently towards the forbidden shore! 
She must forget those days at Munich, that plea- 


/sant comradeship, when she had felt the sweet. 


ness of sympathy that springs from eongeniality 
of tastes and hopes. 

Oh ! she would try—try with all her might 
large arm-chdir @ tear 
of regret for the past, and sorrow: for her'owa 
pitiful position, rolled down her cheeks; for‘life 


‘seemed very shady just then, and the sunshine all 


gone behind the clouds. 

Very tired and exhausted with all:she hadigone 
through she fell asleep, and soon there was neta 
sound to be heard in the room except her own 


,reguler breathing, and the dep:edations of a 
‘mouse behind one of the 
covriage at.an early hour, for which she was very | 
thankful 


book cases. 
Two hours went by, and shé woke with « 
feeling of misgiving anda shiver: Itvhad tarued 


‘ cold—the lamp was burning dimly—the sofa was 
empty —the door étood wide open—the ‘Professor 


was gone ! 

She sprang to her feet, and, wide awake \in a 
moment, with’ her heart. beating loudly, ehe 
rushed into the hall. Thank God, he was thtre, 
his hat and coat from the rack, as if it 


o'clock in the morning. 

“ Peter, what-ate you thinking of ?” she.asked 
breathlessly. 

He turned and looketl at her with dull «eyes 
and death-white cheeks. “I am ‘going to the 
Museum, of course ’—in a devel voice. 

“But it won’t be opén.” 

. “Can't I say ‘Open Sesame ’?”—ih a tone df 


| tolerant contempt. 


“But. there will be nobody to’ say it to ”"— 
without a smile, because to her it was such tragi¢ 
earnest, 

“You are nothing but a woman. How can 
you understand?”—his contempt growing with 
Then he went to the door 
and pulled back one of the heavy bolts, Before 
he could touch the other her hands’ were upon 
his, trying to drag them awnhy. 

A sudden rage leapt into his face, a paszionate 
gleam shot from his eyes. “Don’t stop me, or 
I'll kill you!” he hiseed out between his teeth, 
and, pushing her away roughly, he unboltet? the 
door with lightning rapidity and stepped cut inte 
the coll grey morning, 

Perhaps the cool air soberetl his heated brain, 
for he stood quite still on the doorstep; which 
gave his wife time to catch up a grey peaked cap 
which belonged to her husband, and a long 
macintosh, 

She looked very odd in these ‘habiliments, for 
the cap sat queerly on her golden curls, and her 
long white lace-betrimmed wrapper trailed on the 
ground far beyond the cloak: 

A passing policeman eyed the pair curicusly. 
If he had: not recognized them as husband and 
wife he would have thought them a couple of 
lovers bent on an-elopement ; but-kuowing them 
beth by sight, he decided that. the Professor was 
in difficulties, aud in the act of escaping from his 
creditors. No doxbt his wife had got a jewel- 
case under that suspicious-locking cloak; but 
anyhow he had no right to interfere with them 
until they were “ wanted,” and it was too lute, 

The Professor walked on, and Ida dragged her- 
self after him through the silent, émpty streets, 
wondering helplessly what would happen next. 
She had shrunk from appealing to the policeman 
for fear of a hateful scene in a London street, 
but she felt as if she would have given half her 
life to have had Cecil Congreve by her side with 
his ready help and counsel. 

“ Peter, do stop !” she bescught him ; but her 
voice, soft as it was in its earnest pleading, had 
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no more effect than a baby’s slap ona rock against 
which he had just hurt his little pink knee. 
Derrick walked on d ly, looking straight 


in front of him and to-himeelf, but his 
wife could see that his th was ly 
failing him, dor/his-knees to knock er 
like those ofa drunkard, ite of he 
was costing her, ber heart was full of «compassion 
for him. deluded man! pursuing shadows 
through the eat , Whilst his. clever brain 
was clended as if with the darkness of wight. 
reached Place by a vagarious 


They Grosvenor 
route, and for an instant the Professor stopped, 
and seemed to collect his thoughts, -A-hansom 
was standing in front of one.of the handsomest 


houses, where a awning announced 
that a ball was going on. 
Ida caught the strains of ‘a waltz, which seemed 


to her to come from another world’ frogx theone 
in whichwhe-found herself. W. @he.everde 
Jight-hearted en odanesagain like Is 
of her owmage ? wasvonly twenty. summers ;\ 
they for her the t contrast to the 
twenty wimters which before hers but she: 
felt like an old-woman. Some one out of 


the big house the air.of“ tion,” 
which the band ‘was stil ‘playing up-steirs—a 
young men with veep light heist, Tt was Fred 


Craven. 


Her first i wwes to shrink \behind her. 
husband, bubdieemente anes cought sight of 


her just as he-was step inta the cab, He 
sp towards her amezement written on 
every line of his face,.as his-eyes ran over Wer.ex- 


araordinary costume, 
“ What's the matter? “Whaton-serfhoarevyau. 
cloing here? Have you bee 


“ Yes,” she said, for at-w 7 
her lips quivering, her knees “Oly, tae 


us home. Thank God that we’ve met 

“All right ”"—cheerfully. “ Yo ‘have my 
eab. Here, get in quickly, for you cut rather a 
«jueer figure, and the other fellows will be coming 
out,” he said in a hurry with cousinly candour. 

“Make Peter come to,” she whispered as she 
hung back, unwilling to get in until she saw that 
he hac given up his mad project. 

“Of course. Let me ‘help you ”—to Derrick. 
“Ts he hurt?” he asked, as the, Professor hesi- 
tated and spassed ‘his hand over his eyes. Then, 
as Ida shook her head, he bundled him in un- 
ceremoniously, helped his cousin in after him, 
and standing aside with ‘his hat in his hand called 
out to the driver, “24, Chester-street.” 

“You must eome with us. Do /” 

“Pll look you up to-morrow.” 

“No ; come now—this moment. I want you.” 

There was such urgency in her tone that he 
yielied, but-when they reached Chester-street the 
Professor went up-stairs to bed as if nothing had 
happened, and Ida seemed to Fred as if she had 
forgotten why she wanted him. 

“To-morrow you shall tell me all about the 
accident. Was it a regular smash wp? Poor 
little woman, you look thoroughly knocked out of 
time ’—struck by her wan face, 

“Tt was not an accident,” she said in a low 
voice as she bent her head. “ But, Fred, ‘have 
youreally come back ? Is Aunt’ Envity:in town ?” 
—with a sudden yearning for her own relations. 

“No. Ionty ran up for the -Graingers’ dance, 
But, look here, if you want me——” 

“ No, no,” 

“ But, Ma, ifsyou weren’t upset, what was it?” 

“T-can’t tell you now ”—with a-shiver. - 

“Jove! I’vehit it! The Professor was watk- 
ing in his sleep.” 

“Something like it”—with a tired smile. 

“Lock his door next time, and don’t stir, TI 
assure you I wouldn’t lose my night’s rest for 
all the Professors in the world,” ‘he said with 
irank veracity. 

“Then go and get it now. GQood-night, dear 
old boy.” 

He put his hand under her chin and gave her 
2 eousinly kiss, a mbdst unusual occurrence, for 
Fred Craven was the reverse of demonstrative ; 
but there was such a woe-begone look about her 
whole personality that he was impelled'to do it by 
an impulse of compassion. Nevertheless ‘he flushed 
up to the roots of his hair, and saying again, 


Utterly exhausted Ida slept far into the morn- 
ing, and Ward, ber maid, would not rouse her, as 
she felt sure that she had had a disturbed night, 
though it never occurred to her respectable mind 
that her mistress had been perambulating the 
streets at three o’clock in the morning. 

Fred called before she was down, and left word 
that he was on his way to the station and sorry 
not to see her. 

: She _ — terly di inted at not seeing 

im, as she a craving for his cheery company, 
and her husband made the craving grow stil 
stronger by bis intense querulousnegs, Heabso- 
ery wore her out by his peevish i 


contradictions 
and grumblings, and long before: 
she came to the conc!usion that life was 
worth the. 


not trouble of lising. 
OHAPTER VI. 
TBE, RED BUSSARS. 
~ was sitting disconsola ia the prett 
; » She had furni with so m 
when her husband came in with some letters | 


hada Jango indictment to 
“Whaviv the matter!” Ida geked listless'y, 
that 


“a eH Chale, with 
f 41n a + a 
barca as- if he 
0 







eling sure p was, sto ‘bring some 
: one of, 5 
she was = 
said, Foe 

“T must om Lean't stand it any 


longer, ” 
; T thought you likeddbbebter than any other 
place ?” - 

“ And so I did ; but I don’t when this oppo- 
site neighbour becomes a detective, and the person 
next door is as bad as a policeman. I was just 
trying a few experiments when you were out 
yesterday, and I suppose a little smoke came 
through the window. Mrs.What’s-her- Name must 
needs send over to say the house is on fire—my 
house, you understand, as if I hadn’t a right to 
set it on fire if I chose without asking her per- 
mission,” 

“But, indeed, you haven't. Think of other 

“*T never do, and I neyer shall,” with emphasis, 


as if he were proud to make the confession. 
“And then, again, I bad just. slipped out this 


, morning to the post, and I suppose I forgot to 


shut the door, for Mrs. Mackenzie takes it upon 
herself to send in thet footman of hers to say 
that the door is open, and she's afraid that some- 
thing will be stolen.” 

“Very kind of her. I might have lost my 
best umbrella, to say nothing of all your coats,” 

“ And if I went hatless and coatless till the 
last day of my life it is no concern of her’s,” 
peevishly. 

“ Perhaps she thought of me, and my feelings.” 

“Phen she hadno business to. Bless my soy! ! 
if we were all to bother ourselves about other 
people’s property or feelings there would be not 
a morsel of peace in life. There's little enough 
of it as it is,” with a heavy sigh. 

* But why, Peter?” with a wistful glince into 
his discontented face, “‘If you were as you ured 
to be we might still be very happy iu our little 
house,” 

“But I’m not. I feel a hundred years older 
than when I married you. At this rate, I tell 
you plainly, that you will bea widow before the 
year’s out,” looking at her with gloomy eyes, 
which, at the moment, found no solace in her 
beauty. ' 

“Are you ill? Why didn’t you tell me?” 
letting her fancy-work fall in her lap. 

“Til! Nonsense ! A man must ‘get older—he 
can’t stand still—and some fellows get on faster 
than others. We must leave London next Mon- 
day. I thought I had better tell you.” 

“Leave London! Where are we going to?” 
she asked, quickly. 

“To Derrick Hall. My brother has begged me 
to make use of it, and I don’t see Jey we 
shouldn’t.” 





“Tl look you up to-morrow,” departed quickly. 





“But should we be happy there ?” 





“ Happy ? of course not. There was never too 
large a stock of happiness in the world, and it is 
now exhausted,” as he pulled out his favourite 
pipe, and looked as if he were longing to light it. 
** Disease is increasing, for as fast as we cure one 
sort another crops up. Vice has become a science, 
and the upper ten.are the chief graduates in it.” 

“Oh, no; I’m sure they are not,” Ida said, 
impulsively, “Jagk the Ripper never had a 
coronet,” 

“T don’t know that«murger is the wcrst crime 
going,” meditatively, “ for pou ritha man of what 
may bea positive burden to him.” 

Please don’t think that if you.ext my throat 
you will be doing me a-service,” ashe pat up her 
small hand to her soft white neck. 
He.glenced at her with some of the old affection 

through the dreaminess of his eyes. 

- powman would ever dream of kill- 

1, unless he were mad with jealousy,” he 


“ Phep. am thenkful you are nat of.a jealous 
disposition,” she qnewered, with a lit‘ le irrelevant 


laugh. 

“ When Tam jastous, Tshall let you know: it,” 
he said, with » ouvious smile that somehow made 
her shiver, She remes his words in the 
after d did net wonder that they had 
atruek a 

Derrick Hall wag.an old Biizabethan house, 
sur: ounded by evergreen oaks, which closed it in 


but op.all sides but ope, svhere there was a broad 
‘| terrace wel, ay@ ‘beyond 9 lawn, sloping down 


to the river, 

The Helipteadap ats own park, which was en- 
circled-by a, high brick wall, which eut it off 
effectually from the anter world, 

Lady Derrick—a@peipat of society —would have 
liked to level theavell, and “‘let in daylight,” as 
she expressed it; Bat her husband, Sir Thomas, 
considered it as one of the props of his family 
dignity, and would have preferred it a yard 
higher. 

The neighbouring town was a very important 
place, with a public library, a picture gallery, and 
a long range of cavalry barracks ; so it happened 
that when the Derricks, on the day of their 
arrival drove from the station to the Hall, they 
found the streets crowded by an animated throng, 

“What are you stopping'for?” the Professor 
asked with his head out ef the window. 

“ Soldiers, sir ; a new regiment just come in.” 

“What regiment is it?” 

“Phe Red Hussars.” 

“CGonfound them! They've no right to block 
up the road,” sitting down again. 

“Did he say the Red Hussars?” Ida asked. 
Any other wan would have noticed the changein 
her voice, and the flush on her cheeks, but ‘her 
husband’s whole attention was swallowed up in 
his grievance, 

“Tmpertinence !” he grumbled, “ blocking-us 
up as if we were of no more eonsequence than @ 
butcher’s cart.” 

Ida answered nothing, but fixed her eyes on 
the soldiers as they passed in one troop after 
another, their band playivg an air frem a popular 
opera, the lights from many lamps shining on 
their brilliant uniforms, the accoutrements of 
their spirited horses jingling. 

They made a brave show as they passed, and 
the crowd cheered, and girls waved their handker- 
chiefs, as they counted on future conquests— 
but Ida sat etill with fixed eyes, and tightly 
clasped hands, and a strange oppression on her 
breath. 

One officer went by after another, red-haired, 
black-haired, grey-haired, but the fair head she 
was looking for was not there ; end with a deep 
breath of relief, and, truth to tell, of di-appoint- 
ment, for human nature is weak, she leant back, 
taking it for granted that Cecil Congreve had 
been left behind in Ireland with the depo . 

The carriage moved on, the crowd dispersed, 
chattering and gossipping as it divided into twos 
and threes, and the traffic resumed its ordinary 
course ; but just as the Derricks were turning out 
of the High Street, there was the clatter of a 
horse’s hoofs coming very fast, and a belated 
officer appeared, his charger’s flanks specked with 
foam, his own face flushed with the straggle he 
had gone through with his un: uly steed. 
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“HE HAS FAINTED! HE IS STUNNED! 


The next moment the Derricks’ coachman 
pulled up his horses with such a jerk as nearly 
threw them back on their haunches, whilst an 
agonised cry rang through the streets, 

A child of four or five had darted after his 
ball into the middle of the road, with an utter 
disregard of the dangers aroundhim, He did not 
know that he had just been saved from one peril, 
so he ran on into another. 

The ball was in a puddle, and he saw it 
clearly, but he had no eyes or ears for the brewer's 
empty van which was coming down the road at 
@ rapid pace to make up for lost time. 

In another moment his golden head would 
have been under the leader’s heavy hoof, if 
Cecil Congreve had not turned his horse with a 
dexterous movement more suitable to a polo 
pony than to a charger, acd with a sudden snatch 
at the child’s fair hair, whisked it out of harm’s 
way on to the front of his saddle, His horse, 
excited and frightened, reared up, and fought the 
air with his fore feet, whilst everybody watched, 
except the Professor, with held breath. 

The poor mother, a respectable looking woman 
in mourning, stood with her hands outstretched, 
her lips parted, her eyes fixed on her child. 

Cecil set his teeth, cut the horse sharply be- 
tween his ears, and as soon as he had brought 
his fore-legs to the ground, caught the boy 
by the collar of the jacket in his strong right 
hand, and flung him straight into the safe refuge 
of his mother’s arms. 

“Oh! God bless you, sir, God bless you!” she 
cried with a sob, but even as she blessed him, 
his horse reared again, and having overreached 
himself, fell back with a crash on to the road- 
way. The horse rolled over and scrambled to his 
feet, but his master lay quite still with his head 
in the same puddle as Harry’s ball. 

Ida was out of the carriage in an instant, and 
kneeling in the mud, tried to raise his head, 
whilst a crowd of excited coachmen, cab-drivers, 
shopmen, &c., had gathered round her, and 
proffered their advice; and Jack Sprat, the 
horse, stood by, trembling in every shapely 








CAN NOBODY BRING SOME WATER?” 


limb, with a heavy sense of his own wrong-doing. 
His bridle was held by two men at once, but at 
present he was as harmless as a tame elephant. 

“ Water! water!” cried Ida, with a sob in 
her throat. ‘He has fainted! he is stunned ! 
Can nobody bring some water ?” 

“We must move him on to the pavement, 
mum,” said a policeman. -‘ You see, he’s right 
in the way of the traffic,” 

“Put him into my carriage,” the Professor 
called out authoritatively—rot, it is to be 
feared, from any impulse of charity, but simply 
because, in the present state of his mind, he 
preferred anything to delay. 

The proposition was agreeable to everybody in 
the crowd, for it was an easy way out of every 
difficulty. 

In what seemed to-Ida breathless haste, the 
young officer, in his mud-bespattered gold-laced 
jacket, was lifted into the brougham. 

Some one volunteered to take a message to the 
barracks, so there was nothing to wait for, and 
she soon found herself sitting beside Congreve, 
with his unconscious head resting against her 
shoulder, whilst her husband followed in a cab. 

She had strenuously declined to get into the 
carriage, shrinking away from it as if she were 
afraid of the helpless man inside; but the 
Professor, blind to everything but his own 
wishes, ordered her to look after him on his way 
to the Hall. 

“To the barracks, you mean ?” 

‘To the Hall!—Are you deaf? I’m not 
going four miles out of my way because a young 
idiot can’t keep on his horse. He won’t be fit 
for duty, and you can nurse him, Every woman 
likes ihe job.” 

And then the besotted man shut the door 
upon the two, and turned away, too much 
occupied with his needless sense of hurry to have 
time or thought to spare for such paltry things 
as his wife’s feelings } 

It was a trying position for any woman ; but 
the trial was worse a hundredfold when it came 
at a moment when the division between her 


CRIED IDA, WITH A SOB, 


husband and herself seemed to be widening 
every day. 

Here was the man who would always be ready: 
to fight her battles, to encourage her when 
disheartened, to support her weakness, to share 
her sorrows. He was young, like herself, in the 
full prime of his manhood, with all his powers of. 
enjoyment as keen as her own—no peevish, 
selfish, dried-up fossil without the capacity for 
happiness on his own account, and no, care for 
that of others. 

If she but turned her head a few inches her 
face would touch his—a helpless arm and hand 
lay across her lap. 

She sat rigid as a statue, but with a storm of 
passionate longing in her throbbing heart. Was 
ever a girl placed in such a position before, and 
that by her own husband’s thoughtless act ? 

Timidly she stole one glance at the handsome: 
face, which looked as if it were carved in stone. 
He was deathly white—so white that his fair 
moustache looked dark in contrast. How heavily 
his long lashes lay upon his cheeks! What an 
expression of pain there was on the wholé silent 
face! Was he very ill? Was he likely to die? 
Oh, if he were to die now, before half his life’s 
work was done, before he had gained a single 
medal on the field of action—die before his 
courage was tried, before his noble ambitions 
were realized—let a merciful heaven take her 
useless life as well. There could be no sin in 
wishing to be together in the land of shadows ; 
whilst here it was better to be always apart— 
Better? It was the only bearable way of living 
—as far apart as desire and fruition in this 
world of disappointments ! 

The carriage stopped. They were at the door 
of Derrick Hall, and she had noticed nothing of 
park or avenue cn the way+ The housekeeper 
came down the handsome flight of steps which is- 
such an inconvenient appendage to a doorway. 

“ Good evening, ma’am. Very glad to make 
you welcome, Hope you will excuse any short- 
comings. Good gracious! this is never Mr. 
Peter !” as her astonished eyes fell on the Hussar, 

(Zo be continued.) 
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LINA, TOSSING HER HAT ON THE GRASS, LEANED-HER HEAD RESTFULLY ON MARK’S SHOULDER, 


EVANGELINE’S LEGACY. 


—0:— 
CHAPTER XL, 
“ LIVE, DEAR, WISELY, AS A TRUE MAN SHOULD.” 


“ T SHALL be sorry, very sorry, after all, to leave 
the old place, much as I have abused it at times,” 
Guy Arminger said dreamily. “In fact, I have 
been awfully happy here, Helen—a lot happier, I 
dare say, than I have ever deserved.” 

Helen Herncastle, with her own bright smile, 
looked up from her needle-work, An open 
magazine lay face downward upon her knee, 
from the pages of which, a short time before, she 
had been reading aloud to her patient,- now 
happily convalescent though as yet, far from 
strong, until he had declared that he was tired 
- the story and wanted to talk awhile instead of 
isten, 

“Ah, but you will come back soon—I—I 
mean, you know, some day,” she said lightly ; 
and Guy never guessed how heavily her heart 
was beating even as she smiled at him. “ For 
Mark’s sake you won't desert us entirely, 
Guy +” 

“When I come back, dear, it won’t be exactly 
for Mark’s sake,” he answered, his beautiful eyes, 
sunk and melancholy enough now, fixed upon a 
glimpse of the calm river visible like molten 
silver under the westering sun through the 
abundant late summer foliage. “ Still—still, 
Helen, you see, I can never, in the natural course 
of things, come back to Mosscourt Priory.” 

‘But to the Lower Mills, Guy,” she said 
gently—“ you will come ‘again some day, ‘for 
old sake’s sake ’—will you not ?—to the Lower 
Mills.” 

“Yes, my dear old woman, I pray so,” he 
answered, “Tam a man in years, it is true ; but 
I want to be a man in discretion. When I am 
wiser, Helen, than I have been for a long while 
past—when I have struck out a fresh path in life, 
can see plainly and definitely whither it is 





leading me—when, in brief, like a man, Iam man 
enough to make a home worthy of your accept- 
ance, my dear one, then I shall return to the 
Lower Mills and ask you to share that home with 
me.” ; 

Helen’s eyes fell; though they were full of a 
beautiful and steadfast love, that love in 
expression was a sorrowful one, and tears 
gradually dimmed its lustre. Her needle flew 
fast, 

“Helen, do not you belive me ?” 

“ Yes, I know that you are in earnest, Guy.” 

“Tf you will not share my home in the 
future, old woman, who shall, I should like to 
hear ?” 

“Come to me, Guy, when you have made that 
home you speak of, and I will give you your 
answer then,” she said, : 

“ You will wait for me, Helen?” he said after 
a@ pause, turning his dark-blue eyes slowly upon 

er. —— 

Her head was bent. Her lips were not quite 
firm, though he did not notice it. 

“Tf it were necessary or possible, ] would wait 
for you, Guy, a hundred years,” she answered 
quietly. ‘ What more can I say ?” whens 

“Helen, dear love,” said the young fellow 
earnestly, bending towards her, “ I am satisfied. 
You shall not—so Heaven help me !—be dis- 
appointed in me. The coming years, Helen, if I 
live, shall prove me!” 

* Amen,” she murmured, with something like 
a sob in her heart. 

The month of August had now arrived ; the 
excitement and .commotion aroused by the 
sensational death of the master of the Priory, and 
the curious facts and surprises it had brought to 
light in its train, had all now come to be 
numbered among things of the past, were buried in 
it, werg almost forgotten. Though the world at 
large now knew Sir Philip Wroughton for what he 
actually was in life, no one had conceived, until 
after he was dead and gone, the extent his 
wickedness had touched on all sides ; his fellow- 
men had wearied of the recital of his sins and 





their concequences, and soon put away, so ‘to 
speak, the recollection thereof, as one is only too 
glad, when one can, to put away noxious 
memories, 

Mrs. Hubble stood alone in her championship 
of the dead man, and would never hear a 
syllable uttered , Apes his name—wretch 
though in reality she now knew him to have 
been, 

“ De mortus nile nicery bonum,’” she would say, 
with comic dignity. ‘He was a great friend of 
ours, and would, if he had been spared, have 
been very shortly somethink nearer and dearer. 
Pray say no more—the subject is too painful for 
my ears, whatever it may be for other people’s. 

Whereupon Sophy Hubble herself, if she were 

present, would make a disrespectful grimace at 
her mother’s broad back. To do Sophy justice, 
she rather congratulated herself than otherwise 
upon being well “shot”—as she elegantly 
phrased it—of a “ precious bad bargain.” She 
was free to try her luck again, and the volatile 
Sophy rejoiced in her freedom, Now that Sir 
Philip stood out in his true colours, she no longer 
regretted that she could not be Lady 
Wroughton, 
“Nor would Mrs. Hubble tolerate in her hearing 
the mention of the name of Miss Ferris. People 
stiJl called her “Miss Ferris”; though Marley 
gossips, who liked to get to the bottom of every- 
thing, declared amongst themselves that for the 
life of them they could not understand why she 
should not be called ‘‘ Miss Brooke,” or, for the 
matter of that, “Miss Wroughton.” Surely she 
must be rightly either one or the other. Any- 
way she couldn’t be “ Miss Ferris ”__not really 
“ Miss Ferris.” : 

And it threw Mrs. Hubble into a passion 
merely to hear Lina’s name; for to herself she 
reasoned that it was solely and absolutely owing 
to “Lina Ferris” that Sophy was not Lady 
Wroughton. Miss Ferris and her abominable 
secrets, indeed, were at the bottom of all the 
mischief that had happened, and Mrs. Hubble 
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hated her accordingly with a hatred which 
touched ferocity. 

Mrs. Hubble and her daughters, in these 
mellow August days, were away at the seaside ; 
and Reuben Hubble, at home in solitary state, 
was waiting until he should receive a “ thumping 
offer” for his fine house and business at Marley 
Mills. Both were in the market. For he had 
quite decided to retire into private life, and to 
assist his wife—on behalf of Sophy and Amelia— 
in the new husband-chase which she would 
shortly enter upon. os , with their — 
they might catch another ; particu 
if he were @ needy one likethe late Sir Philip? 
Still, on the whole, transactions—both monetary: 
and matrimonial—with the master of the Priory 
had pouloeee of a nigh eggnene 
Hub Needy baronets, 
be tackled on very different omy Feo 
Reuben, with a wry look about the mouth. — 


asylum, was deemed to imprisonment and re- 
straint for the remainder of hia life. 

As for Mark Herneastle, he had of late been 
far from idle; his time, in one direction and 
another, had been fully occupied ; but it was not 
upon his own aceount that he had beeu working 
80 industriously, travelling so zealously bither and 
thither, with one dear:dream-face ever before his 
eyes to bear him company. 

Mrs. Maclean was now Mark’s staunchest friend 
—thus in the course of avents had it come about 
—and helped him all she could. She had told 
him much ; she trusted him implicitly ; never- 
theless, until Lina herself should be well and 
strong erough to speak of the long-dead past, and 
of the sad and bitter memories. connected ,with it, , 
the story of the life of the woman he loved must 
for Herncastle, in a measure, remain incomplete. 
More than one portion of it troubled him greatly, 
He wanted. the story direct from Lina’s own lips; 
but Mark wasas patient as he was strong, and 
could wait. It being summer time, he had ample 
leisure for running down to Burcot, and had be- 
come quite a favourite also with stont Mrs. 
Bluff. 

During Helen’s ‘long absence from the Lower 
Mills, grim and gaunt old Martha Crocket ‘*had— 
in her own language—“ looked after the master’s 
comfort at home.” And: well had Martha, a 
faithful servant of an order passed away, per- 
formed her domestic task. So that Herncastte— 
had he not missed her cheery voice in the house, 
her blithe refreshinu presence at meal-tiaves when 
he came in from the mill—would hardly have 
know that Helen was living wt the Priory and 
not in her own home, 

On the morrow; however, Martha would be 
called upon to abdicate in favour of the lawful 
mistress of the house, Helen Herneastie, her 
duty ended, was retarning to the Lower Mills. 

Guy, by aniearly train, was-going to Torquay, 
where, until hie comld ‘find fresh ;ewplopment, he 
would sojowrn at the house of liis guardian—as: 
he still called the friend of bis dead parents, to 
whose care, as a youth, Arminger had been com- 
unitted. 

The young fellow’s “guardian” had taken. a 
house for the sammermonthsat Torquay, wheuce 
he had written to Guy to say that, since Sir 
Philip Wroughton was dead, and he+-Arminger=- 
was consequently out of a berth, he had batter, 
as soon as he could bear the fatigue of a railway 
journey, come down to the sea for change of air. 
It would do him good after bis illness, and set 
him up for werk when, he should find it. 

Guy’s guardian little dreamed, when he wrote, 
what the young man’s illness had been. 

A low and lingering fever had followed upon 
the heels of that terrible sickness ; but. Helen, 
ever cheery and hopeful and patient—though 
Death more than once had been, very near indeed 
—ha:l never once deserted his bedside. Through 
it all she had remained with ,khim, cool-headed 


and vigilant, and nursed him slowly but surely back 
to life and hope and life’s possibilities. She cared 
not a straw for the opinion of the little Marley 
world ; her work was.good work, she knew, aud 
none of which a true-woman need be 


At the time of thetragedy ab Mosscourt Pri 
indeed woa : 


been touched by untrustworthy, boozy, old Mrs. 
James, 


And Guy often doged whilst Helen read ; and 
awoke-refreshed, with a grateful smile, to take 


his tea from ber hewd 


Before them, at the bottom of the slopinglawn, 
lay the sluggish moat and the round plantation 
in the gloomyshelter of which, ov tha 
night in June, Nicky Burden had lain-in wait for: 
his intended »prey, and the secret slayer of Sir 

t. ‘ , 

ind them-stoedthe grest.old houise;ead with 
many @ shuttered window,.decaying,silent as the 
grave; the tinted cazements glowing blood-red iu 
the fire of the setting syn; the reoks cawing 
lazily now and then ithe elms beyond the moat 
which bordered the river. 

Every servant had fled from Mosscourt, with 
the exception of Mrs, Jamesand her poor little 
scullery-wench, Phoebe Thatcher, who together re- 
mained there as caretakers. Mrs. James, too, 
however, would take her departure for a home 
jelsewhere as soon as ever it was settled those 
lin authority what should be done witll "the old 
|mansion, 

Guy, after his passionate protestation that he 
‘would amend his life, begin it anew, and prove 
|himself in the end worthy of Helen's great love, 
jhad Jain back in his low arm-chair and turned.his 
\face aside ; hia thin whiie hands clasped tisdessly 
jabout his knee. She believed that his eyes were 
jclosed ; but she did not know, She gazed at him 
|very earnestly, letting her owy hands, for a 
jmoment rest idly in her lap, and) with, difficulty 
|kept down the tears from her eyes. ; 

How palenow was his cheek, which had once been 
\s9 glorious with the burning flush of health—how 
\fallen away, !—how wan were the.once-red perfect 
jlips that ever in the old days had been. want to 
jsmile in continual and careless mirth! The 
‘evening sunshine touched his amber hnir, and 
\turned it transiently to radiant gold. Hia, alas ! 
was the beauty of an. archangel elotiying a, soul 
ithe frailest among men. 

“ Guy, are you asleep?” said Helen softly. 

He rcused himself; looked at her with a 
tender light in his beautiful sad eyes, 

“Asleep? Nota bit asleep, dear ald woman,” 
said he—“only dreaming. Paradoxical rather, 
is. it not?” 

“Somewhat, Guy,” she said, witha gaiety of 
demeanour she was far from feeiing, “ I hope 
they were pleasapt dreams ?” 

“They were. I was dreaming of you, old 
woman,” 

After a few seconds Helen said eheerily, sewing 
fast the while,— 

“Of me?” 

“Of whom else should I dream, either asleep 
or awake? I was wondering how I should ever 

repay you for all r . 

Then Helen interrupted him, not without 
passion. 

“Hush, Guy,” she said, stretching out to him 





her hand, which he clasped and kissed impul- 
sively, “If I have done anything that merits 


the least repayment, you know—because did we 
not settle it only a little while ago —you know 
how best the debt can be discharged. Let us 
; Sal no more about it. We understand each 
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that. she was ) Mrs. Qatt—who 
ee le-atreet, Fulham, \odged fee house 
roughton, it appears, ay 

i pa husband deserted her; a 
here, ‘too, Lina and her brother Philip were 
born. Hehas done a hundred and one things 
besides, Guy, I assure you, all more or less con- 
nectetwith the unravelling of the story of Lady 
Wroughton’s brief and unhappy married life.” 

“ And all, at the same time, of course,” eried 
Guy, with a flicker of his old mirthful smile— 
“ for a woman’s sake—to please, to satisfy Miss 
Ferris ?” 

“Oh, yes; all, of course, to please Liua,” 
nedded Helen. 

* But her name, you know, after all, cannot be 
really Ferris?” . 

“ Yes, Guy, indeed.!. Her lawfulaame is really 
Ferris,” answered Helen, with a comical look. 

“Oh, nonsense, old woman!” exclaimed Ar- 
minger ; “that will never do. How can it possi- 
bly be so? Her actual name, when you come to 
think of it, must. be either Lina or Evangeline 
Wroughton.” 

“Well, Mark said that it was not,” Helen 
maintained—“ that her actus] name is Evangeline 
Ferris; though what:is queerer stil, he as yet 
can give novexplanation of the fact.” 

“ A riddle,” Guy said, “that time I suppose 
will solve for us.” 

“T ama weman,” Helen laughed in her pleas- 
ant way, “and I cotifess that my woman's 
natural curiosity is sorely piqued in the matter. 
Lam longing for Lina to get. quite well—and 
Mark says in his letter of this morning thot she 
is now nearly herself again—in order that I too 
may go down into Midlandshire and find out the 
things I am thirsting to know.” 

“ Another riddle for you, my dear old woman,” 
isnid Arminger listlessly. “If Sir Philip and 
Lady Wrougliton lived together at-Govle Grange 
only for the first few months of their married 
life-—-which it turas out was. the case—how 
comes it to pass, I should like to hear, that their 
only daughter had.a brother?” 

Helen shook her head in mock despair. ‘ 

“TI give it up, Guy,” she said, “ uvtil Lina 
hereelf is-well enough to explain everything. Ib 
is worse than the tantalising ‘ blind beggar and 
his brother’ of my nursery days.” 

“ And this ‘ brother’ of Sir Philip Wroughton’s 
only daughter,” said Guy, with a slow smile, 
partly quizzical, partly incredulous—“ did he 
likewise, do you know, Helen, call himself 
‘ Ferris’ ?” ; 

“Yes, Mark said that Lina’s brother ‘was 
Philip Ferris, and I myself have frequently 
heard Lina speak of her brvther Phi—l have 
seen, too, her letters addressed to him,” was 
Helen’s reply. “They were deeply attached to 
each other.” 
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“Well, it is all rather mixed, to put it mildly,” 
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said the youxg wan, letting’ his fair head fall 
back upon the scarlet rug over his chair, and 
staring though: upward/at the pale, almost 
sea-green evening’ y: wherein, like tinsel specks, 
the stars here and ‘there were dimly revealing 
themselves, ‘An ) the children nrust. have 
been proud of their father—if he was their 
father,’ added Guy emphatically. ‘ 

“ Ofcourse he was their father,” cried Helen, 
without‘reflection. 

“ Thawis precisely what I doubt,” went on 
Arminger lazily, “But even supposing Miss 
Ferris to be the sole remaining representative of 
the Wroughton: family; her inheritance, to: miy 
thinking, is a ratiter grim and undesirable one. 
Still—etill, 1: much wonder what she will do 
with the peor i 

Helen Herntastle ked’ suddenly grave. 
Perhaps she'was: thiaking: just then of Mark— 
especially of Mark's futare. 

“Whatever is done at Moessevurt,” she eaid 
gently, “I promise you that-you shall hear of it, 
I—I suppose you will write toto us ovcasion- 
ally, Guy t” 

“ Helen, 1 will write to you every day,” he 
returned impetuously, 


She lookediat him with:a sweet and serious |! 


expression ‘upom her features, Her calm face, 
framed us it was in ‘the soft gray twilight, dooked 
almost beautifuk 

“So often {" she said. “What arash promise, 


Gu » 
@ Nevertheless” he declared, “it shall be 


The bomen deepened! every minute—with 
e minute tlie fragrant summer darkness ‘was 
stealing*moresubtly over the land, A mist was 
rising by the riverside, and the “ ¢luck-cluck” 
of the timerous«iab-chick cathe from ‘the «weedy 
moat hard' by. It was time for Guy. to go'in- 
doors, and Helen told him so 

As she rose! to wolleet: the wraps: and ‘the scat-' 
tered books; he-etretched out bis arms and drew | 
her by her gown towards him. 

She sank on her kuses at his feet, and pressed 
her head to ‘lis side. Oh:Heaven { ‘the anguish 
of losing hirn. How could she bear the wrench? 
How'say “Good-bye”? 

Hisarm was about her waist. - She felt his 
tears falling npon her hair: 

“It will not be for Jong, Helen,” He whispered. 
“Cheer up, my darling! [I shall’ win wy way, 
never fear.” 

“Oh, my love+my love:!’’she whispered back, 
“ be firm, Siteem, Act, Guy, for nty sake, act ; 
and do net dreaarfor ever, Make gond resolu- 
tions, and keep them. Live, dear; wisely, asa 
true man should,” 

Her reproach if reproach it could be called— 
went no farther. 

“Trust me, Helen, ‘trust: me!’ he+murmured, 
“T have sworn, for your dear sdke, to be a better 
fellow, and I will keap uy’ vow.” 


Then they heard Marl’s ‘ voice-in the house || 


behind them, and ‘kn¢w ‘that: their last: evening 
together was:over. 

A last good-bye had still to be said; but ‘that! 
would come with the morrow. 


—_—— 


CHAPTER XLL 


THE LISTED VEIL, 

Art last ! 

Mark Herncastie was at last to hear the truth 
in the only way in which he caret ‘to hear it~ 
from the lips of Lina Ferris herself. 

It was mid August. Helen was back agaim at 
the Lower Mills. Guy Arminger, away at Tor- 
quay, his health and his spirits fully’ restored, 
was enjoying himself —so he wrete—prodigivusly. 
He said nothing, howéver; about work or the 
prospect of it. 

Lina, too, had been pronounced by the fashion- 
able Beamington doctor, who had attended her 
throughout her-attack of brain-fever, to be quite 
well now in every respect, and perfectly free to 
return to town as soon as she felt inclined to 
travel. 

But Lina displayed not. the Jeast impatience 
for a migration townward to Porragal-square. 


\linger‘om at 'Burcot. She had grown deeply to 
\love the pretty oltl-world village ; for her dear 
|lost lad: was’ at rest’ there in Burect church» 
yard, and she felt that she could not go away 
from the plas and leave/him: lonely in his quiet- 
igrave.. 
| Whatever Lina wished Mre, Maclean, ever ami- 
‘able, desired likewise. If Lina could not yet 
— herself to turn her back upon pastoral 
Burcot, Mrs. Maelean was quite’ ready to declare 
ithat she also-would be more than grieved when 
ithe day'should come that would take them back 
\to their London‘home, ' 
' “ Indeed, I donot see why we need’ ever eave 
[Burcot,” said the girhdreamily one morning to 
[Mrs. Maclean: “Where Phil is, there Ishould 
‘like toremain. I shiowld be:very unhappy, Aunt 
|Lucy, you know, if FE could not visit. his grave 
just as often as I pleased, to garland fresh flowers 
iabout his cross.. Where Phil is, I say, I should 
like always:to be; so that,when I die, I nay rest 
jnear him. I should like the same grass to grow 
lover us both.” 
child, in a+a—a jic-house’? ” said Aunt’ Lacy 
‘rather helplessly, es 
A little serious smile flitted over Lina’s face. 
“ This is‘hardly like ‘the ordimary '‘publie-house, 
ee reer — a all cat ccueaty 
resh and clean anc quiet. One w 
‘kniow that it‘was an-inn.” 
| *@ enka’ ond ‘on noisy, though, déwnétairs 
lest night,” said ‘Mrs. Maélean, comfideurtially. 
|“'They were sivging # sort of harvest song witha 
\chorus to it, I-fanoy }and! that good Mrs Bluff 
se Ta, yet Tj heard her do 0 dis- 
tinerly: 
* "T heard nothing,’ miled: Lina. 

“TE know that Mra Blaff would be ‘very’ 

'to lose -us,” went on Atrt Luey meditatively, as 
lif'she were really considering’the: a of 
their ruking; aspermanend home m-apartmeiits at 
 Phe'S wan of Avon” and I am sure that no- 
botly on earth conla have behaved more kindly 
'than’she has done thtoughout: and then such an 
,excellent cook, too !’” 

“Yes; ‘she isa dear»good' creature in ‘every 
'way,” answered ‘Lina gratefaliy. “ We will never 
forget her kindness,” 

“ But what de you think of doimgwould you 
‘like to buy, or'pertiaps build a bouse down 
here?” inquired Ant Luey ‘simply. 

“Tiscarcely know yet” Lina replied. “ This 
afternoon; dear; I~I am going to talk the matter 
jover with Mark.” 

For on that day Mark Herncastle was expected 
iat Burcot; awd would stay forthe night—as he 
ihad often done during the past ‘two: months—at 
‘The Swan of Avon.” In thei afternoon, when 
luncheon/was over, he and Lina were going for 
itheir first long stroll with each other ; that’ is: to 
say, their first'realty long ramble together since 
'Lina’s convalescence had beeome established. 

“FT want to show'you Guole Granve, Mark,” she 
\said to hint later on—“ or rather the ruins of the 
old house. I was there yesterday with Aunt Luey. 
I know the way, and it is not 'too far.” 

So along the sweet old leafy country lanes, 
jand over the broad. soft pastures whete the'sleek 
kine lay, lazy and loud-chewing, these twain wan- 
dered together ; until they came to the wild-and 
wooded meadowland whieh surrounded Goole 
Ga 


range. ; 

Rabbits, they saw, were friskng over the neg- 
lected lawns; a! cock-pheasant ran screeching 
from the long grass about the sun-didl. Starlings 
had ‘taken possession of the empty aud blackened 
walls, arid were chattering and screaming around 
them in high delight. Not a casemeit or a 
chimuey:stack or an. oxkén floor remained ; the 
‘hot afternoon sunshine straight from leaven 
poured down upon the cliarred and desolate 


irain. 


“The Kandiwork of the man who was my 
father!” said: Liiva very bitterly. “Oh, Mark, 
it was here that he perpetrated that atrocious 
act ; but—but Providence was good—iutervened 
—and took my dear lad in His «wn merciful way. 
And only to reflect that on thet uight, in the 
garden at Mosscourt Priory, when he met so un- 
expectedly with his own end, whilst—whilst he 





She was more than content for the present to 


had plotted so craftily to encompass my—niy 


“ But’we cannot always stay’ on, can we, my’ 


own——Oh, Mark!” ‘she cried “it is all too 
}terrible, too awful to think of ——” 

| She pressed her face upon his arm and broke 
into uncontroHable sobs. 

“We will not speak of hin, * darling,” said 
ithe young man soothingly. “He is dead and 
jgone. Let him-rest. Forget him.” 

She dried her tears’ quickly and regaitied her 
self-control. 

“ To forget him and all that hedid is iurpossi- 
Wle~I cannot forget. I'must speak of him,” she 
aoswered, more calmly. “At last’ I’ am able ta 
tell you, Mark, the history of my mother’s broken 
life, and of the deed she planned att? tritd to 
execute ih avengement of the wrongs she snffered 
at the hands of Sir Phiip Wtoughton. 

“She trusted him, loved him, believed in him 
absolutely for a time; her love and trust and 
belief were repaid with. indifference, cruelty, and 
scorn, It is the old, old stony,, dear,.of woman's 
faith and man’s .perfidy—let ws get it over as 
quickly as possiblé, See, Mark,” she cried, 

yonder is the mere. Letius sit down upen tha 
bank ; it is‘cook and shady there.” 

The lonely lake was as deep and.as peaceful as 
ever; the water-lilies, where the mere was 
deepest, floated stilly upon.its uprufiied surfage: 
And where the trees cast their darkest shadow 
athwart the water, the airy, swallows, skimmed 
and wheeled and chattered as they pussed eack 
‘other. It. was:a:place,indeed in which ig “ seemed 
always afternoon” ; the. brooding silence heing 
| disturbed only by an occasional «mighty. splash— 
where the tempting foalich water-flies, ware skating 
fantastieally hither and thither—beneath the 
dippirg branches of the great old trees. 

Mark and. Lina sat.down «pon'the bank ; and 
tossing her hat. to the grass by, her side, she 
leaned ber head restfully, against bis skoulder. 
Her soft dark hair had been curt off in ber illness 3 
and her short lecks-now ‘curled aboot her smalé 
head like’ the lacks.of a pretty buy. Mark, swith 
his big brown hand, touched those loverleoka rer 
verently, 
| Inother Ling was-little changed. She 
| was still pale and somewhat fragile looking’; but 
| there was now im the beautiful face.a look, an ex- 
| pression of:“‘sweet sadness,” of ‘peace, of repose; 
| which Herncastle hail never seen in it imthe days 
which were gone. Like the fond and foolish 
young man that he. wes, be was thinking uncon- 
scicusly that sidkmess had but enhanced. her 
delicate loveliness,:and that:Lina was more: beau- 
tiful than-everi 

“Mark,” she eafd suddenly; “yon are ‘not 
happy—in good spirits this afternoon? I have 
| fancied so more than once since you arrived ; and 
\now I am sure of it. Why is it--what'is the 
matter?” 

“You shall learn presently, Lina,” he said. 
“T am waiting to hear your’ story ; afterwards 
you shall hear mine, Mime, dear, at all events, 
| will not take long.” 

She: nestled’ nrore closely to hitn; antl went 
on: 
“T suppose,” she said, “it is very: sinfal fo 
thirst so unweariedly for revenge; to live and 
i scheme for that alone, as\ my mother, when alive, 
lived and schemetl, I, too, have felt, wicked 
though it be, the same ‘fierce longing for justice,, 
for vengeance, and—-and, I thiuk, Mark, that 
under the sense of a great injury one’s mordl 
| perceptions get blunted in spite of oneelf—one’s 
passion’ blinds one, carri¢e one away, as-it' were— 
jand it becomes very: difficult to leave resignedly 
to Heaven, to-uwait patiently Heaven’s own good 
| time for, the avengement of the great: wrong 
iwhich may have cearbittered one’s whole 
| exisretree, 

“My mother was nota tame spirited woman; 
fur from it. Revenge grew in time to be’the one 
thing she lived for. 

“ Strange are the’accidents, the coincidences of 
life, which time in its course brings to pass! It 
was upon this very mere; Mark, on an August 
evening some’‘months before I was born, that Sir 
Philip and my mother quarretled for the last 
time ; and disputes between theur, I have been 
told, towards the end of the short while they 
lived together, were, alas ! of constant occurrence. 








On that August night, years ago, they parted 
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never fo meet again. 
you and J are here ! 

“She had known, for some time past, whilst 
living here at the Grange with Sir Philip—it was 
here that he brought her, you know, immediately 
after their marriage—-that it was likely, in time, 
a little child would be born to her. But knowing 
full well likewise that his love for her was cool- 
ing, and that in all probability he would shortly 
deseit her, she determined very jealously to 
guard her secret, and so to await events. The 
future ahead of her was dark indeed! What had 
it in store for her? Already had she begun to 
dream of revenge. 

“On that August night, when she was drifting 
upon the mere with Sir Philip, light, as it were, 
broke through the darkness, and she saw all at 
once, as if by some magic power, far into the 
shadowy future. 

“ He was casting her off then ; was taking base 
advantage of her helplessness and her ignorance 
to deny, to repudiate a sacred tie. They were to 
part for evermore on that night. He would 
allow her so much a-year to live upon ; she was to 
trouble him no more ; she was to keep out of his 
way thenceforward. 

“Very well So be it. She would agree to 
his heartless proposal ; but she would be a match 
for him in the end. 

“She would go to London, she resolved ; would 
hide herself there somewhere in the great city ; 
and would wait until her little child was born. 

‘If she lived, she could perfect her plan of 
vengeance. If she died, well—perhaps, then, so 
much the better, after all. Dear heart}! She 
was sick and weary of life ; and she was far from 
strong at that time, 

“When she fled to London, she met on her 
journey thither a person who recommended to 
her the rooms in the house of Mrs. Catt, of 
Thistle-street, Fulham. And to Mrs, Catt’s 
house at Fulham my mother accordingly went. 

“There, a few months afterwards, Phil and I 
were born——” 

“ Ah ! ” 

Herncastle drew a deep breath as he uttered 
the interjection, 

“Now, Lina, I am beginning to understand. 
I confess that the fact of your having a brother 
has always puzzled me greatly,” he said in a low 
tone. 

“What!” exclaimed Lina, surprised in her 
turn, “did you not know then? Has not Aunt 
Lucy yet explained to you that Phil and I were 
twins? Hence, I suppose, Mark,’ she added 
softly, “our deep, our intense affection for each 
other,” 

“No,” he answered slowly. “Mrs. Maclean 
has never told me that ; possibly she imagined I 
was aware of the fact; but indeed I am now 
hearing for the first time a great deal that I did 
not know before. Go on, Lina.” 

“She was very, very ill,” Lina continued ; 
“but sick and weary and broken-hearted as she 
was, she did not in reality wish to die. On the 
contrary, she wanted to live— to live, in order to 
be able to punish Sir Philip, 

“She was happily in no want of money. She 
could afford any luxury that was necessary to 
her then. And so she secured the attendance of 
one of the cleverest and wealthiest physicians to 
be found anywhere in London— Doctor Ferris 
of Portugal- square. 

“It was by pure chance that she elected to 
summon Doctor Ferris to her aid ; yet he even- 
tually became our staunchest and dearest friend 
on earth. He was one of Nature’s noblemen, 
alike great and good; though I suppose the 
world at large would not hesitate to condemn him 
for his tacit share, his acquiescence, in the con- 
spiracy which our mother, later on, conceived and 
matured and ultimately so successfully carried 
out. 

“There was also lodging, in those days, in Mrs. 
Catt’s house at Fulham, a certain Grace Loraine, 
whose sorrowful history was similar to that of our 
own dear mother ; Mrs. Loraine’s husband having 
left her and gone to America—his wife might 
starve in the gutter for aught that he cared 
about her. She was now earning her living by 
means of her cleverness in fine-art needlework, in 
which, indeed, she possessed great skill, 


Now they are gone—and 





“My mother was continually brooding on the 
one aim of her life ; pondering, too, how she, all 
ignorant of huge London as she was, might best 
discover the registry where Sir Philip Wrough- 
ton had married her, and so obtain a copy of her 
marriage certificate ; and this Mrs. Loraine, who 
was dying of consumption, and who had become 
our mother’s close friend, having been with her 
and nursed her when Phil and I were born, often 
and often talked it all over with her, 

‘Sympathy for each other drew them together. 
The life of both had been spoilt, wrecked, from 
the same sole cause. They had each of them 
given up all in life for a man’s sake, and the man, 
in each instance, had cruelly failed them. 

“With each other they arranged solemnly that 
when Grace Loraine should die—and it was 
wholly impossible that she could live much 
longer ; she was hurrying daily towards the 
grave ; and she had none on the wide earth now, 
save my mother, who would mourn her loss when 
she was gone—between them they solemnly 
agreed that their names and conditions should be 
changed ; reversed ; that Grace should be buried 
as Evangeline Brooke, a notice of the Jeath of 
Evangeline Brooke should be duly sent to all the 
principal newspapers, and that Evangeline Brooke 
thenceforward should call herself ‘ Mrs. Loraine’ 
instead of ‘ Mrs. Brooke,’ as she had always called 
herself hitherto. 

“The scheme was easy enough to carry out ; 
Mrs, Catt being in the secret, bribed ; for my 
mother had made not a single friend in London, 
since her separation from Sir Philip Wroughton, 
save Mre, Loraine and Doctor Ferris. 

“She had hoarded upsufficient money out of the 
allowance which was sent to her quarterly 
through his solicitors by Sir Philip, to maintain 
herself and her children, with economy, for some 
years forward ; and now that she was believed, 
by all who had ever known her in former days, 
to be dead and buried, with her pitiful story 
buried with her, she trusted and even prayed 
sometimes that Sir Philip might be tempted to 
marry again, and that more children might be 
born to him by asecond wife. But, of course, that 
second wife would in reality be no wife, and her 
children would have no claim to the name of 
Wroughton. 

“She—our mother—she knew, was the true 
Lady Wroughton. Phil and I were the true 
heirs. The other, whoever she might be, would 
have no right to the title, her children no right 
to their father’s name—they could never inherit. 
So Jasper Brooke’s daughter mapped out her 
revenge.” 

“Lina, Lina,” groaned Herncastle, staring hard 
into the deep and limpid mere and at the leaf- 
shadows quivering upon the water, “it is a bad 
and sad story. My dear, I did not think that it 
was so bad as this,” 

“ Mark, I know it,” she answered very corrow- 
fully ; “ but the past is irrevocable—irreparable— 
and cannot be undone, Hear me to the end, 
Mark, and—-and after this afternoon we will 
never speak of it again.” 

“Never again, dear,” he answered gently. 
“Best not.” 

She lifted his brown hand shyly and held it for 
a second or two against her pale cheek, Then 
she continued— 

“Nearly four years had elapsed since Sir 
Philip Wroughton’s desertion of his wife, when, 
on one summer day, my poor old grandfather 
from Marley Lock appeared at 17, Thistle-street, 
Fulham. He had seen in a newspaper the notice 
of the death of ‘Evangeline, the daughter of 
Jasper Brooke,’ and he had hurried up to London, 
with hardly a moment’s preparation for the jour- 
ney, in the hope that he might not be too late 
for the funeral. 

“He was not too late; but my mother was 
scarcely prepared for his coming to Thistle-street. 
She thought that, believing in the evil possibly 
said of her, he had cast her off for ever. 

“Mrs, Catt, the landlady, told the unlooked- 
for visitor a story which was a curious jumble of 
perverted facts ; told him about ‘ Mrs. Loraine’s’ 
affection for ‘Mrs. Brooke’ ; a story, however, 
true in the main—and he and ‘Mrs. Loraine,’ 
who was closely veiled, alone together in a 
mourning coach attended the funeral on the fol- 





lowing day. The old man never dreamed that it 
was his own, his living daughter whom he saw 
there before him; and my mother heard the 
burial service read over her whilst yet. alive, as 
she stood in the cemetery by the side of her 
father, who was almost dumb with anguish at 
the loss of his child, 

“ Noy did the old man dream that the patter 
of little feet, and the sound of childish voices, 
which he heard in that dull old lodging-houre in 
Thistle-street, were the feet and the voices of his 
own grandchildren—the twin children of his 
daughter Evangeline, 

“That burying-day was a terrible ordeal to 
my mother ; indeed, it almost killed her ; for 
her health had been breaking surely, if slowly, 
during those past four years—she was dying of 
a broken heart. And from that day of Grace 
Loraine’s funeral, when she was buried in the 
Brompton cemetery as Evangeline Brooke, my 
mother, to her poor lonely old father at Marley 
Lock, was doubly dead indeed ! 

“ Meanwhile, Dr. Ferris, the wealthy and 
renowned West-end physician, who visited ‘Mrs. 
Loraine’ constantly—but as a disinterested friend 
only—had grown gradually and deeply attached 
to his patient in Thistle-street ; had, in fact, 
grown to leve her witha great and noble love, 
the like of which I cannot conceive to be a com- 
mon thing in this hard and selfish world. 

“ We were ever his first thought in those days 
—ever his first care. Though he was extremely 
rich (recently a large fortune had come to him 
from a relative abroad), and much sought after 
by great“people in London, though his time 
meant gold, and his friends and patients else- 
where were innumerable, not a day passed by 
which did not see him in Thistle-street. 

“He had made ‘Mrs. Loraine’s’ health, he 
used to say, his own — charge. How good 
and kind indeed, how illimitably generous he was 
to Phil and to me, Mark, I cannot tell you. No 
poor words of mine can do justice to the good 
Doctor’s memory, 

“To speak the plain truth, he did not believe 
that our mother was a wife—a lawfully-wedded 
wife, He believed that she had been deceived 
by Sir Philip Wroughton—tricked into going 
through some mock ceremony with him—or he, 
Sir Philip, would never have ventured to desert 
her in so bold and so base a manner. Virtually 
he must have been free, or he would not have 
acted as he had done. 

“This was Dr, Ferris’s fixed belief ; and he 
nobly offered to make her his own wife, to place 
her in a high and an honourable position, and to 
let the sad past be utterly forgotten as one would 
forget an ugly dream. 

“This was his daily prayer to our mother. But 
she was as firm as a rock—as firm in her own 
conviction as the Doctor was in his, 

“¢*T know that Iam the lawful wife of Philip 
Wroughton,’ she used to say. ‘ Nevertheless, if 
you can prove that I am wrong—if you can 
actually prove to me beyond all question that I 
am no wife—then will Ido what you wish. Yes, 
I will marry you then, and will be eternally 
grateful to you. Your generosity has conquered 
me. For if I am no wife, my revenge will be 
impossible.’ ; 

“So, Mark, they made a compact thus ; and 
Dr. Ferris, confident of success, forthwith set to 
work to unearth the truth. My mother herself 
could not help him in the least. She knew no 
more than the dead in what part of London the 
marriage had taken place, It was before some 
London registrar, she maintained ; and that was 
all she knew, 

“But the Doctor went a right and sure way to 
work, calling to his assistance the shrewdest of 
private-inquiry people, who were not long in 
finding out the plain, simple truth. 

“At a certain Registry, in the parish of 
Bloomsbury, Philip Wroughton and Evangeline 
Brooke had been made man and wife. There 
had been no error, no flaw whatever in the cere- 
mony; the whole was strictly correct. The 
identical place was discovered, a copy of the 
certificate obtained—it is that self-same copy 
which at this moment, Mark, I am wearing in a 
locket round-my neck, 


“ My mother, then, was right, She was indu- 
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b :ably Lady Wroughton. 


She could never,— 





as ever the matter could be legally accomplished, 





tons, you see, have been ever a false and deceitful 


unless death intervened in her favour—be the | we gladiy discarded the detested name of our | race; and I, I suppose, after all, am a true 


wife of Dr, Ferris now. 
“ He was stricken with sorrow and disappoint- 


ment, but he bore the blow like aman. Only his | were Philip and Evangeline Ferris thenceforward 


own secret heart knew that bitter, bitter dis- 
appointment. 

“Since he could not be the husband of the 
woman he loved so unselfishly and so devotedly, 
he would be to her a life-long friend. And that 
loyal friendship of his for us, Mark, never once 
faltered—never! It was a great and a sacred 
friendship, which would end only with his life; 
and indeed not even with life itself, as you will 


ear, 
“My darling brother was delicate, extremely 
delicate from his birth, and was baptized almost 
as. soon as be was born. My mother did not 
certainly know then, as she afterwards came to 
knew beyond all shadow of doubt or question, 
that her baby boy had strict right to his father’s 
name. So she would herself give him that right 
in, at any rate, one way, and christen him 
‘Philip Wroughton.’ And accordingly, at a 
hurried baptism, he received his father’s name in 
full. We always called him ‘Phil’ in brief. I, 
at the font later on, was given my mother’s 
name. 

“One day, when we were still quite young 

children, and whilst our motker was yet oxcupied 
with her gloomy and unchanging thoughts of 
revenge, she died suddenly of heart disease ; and 
we—Phil and I, twin brother and sister—were 
left alone in the world. 
“What, thea, should we have done but for 
the good Doctor ? He took us home at once to 
his beautiful house in Portugal-square, where 
lived with him there his step-sister, Mrs. Maclean, 
who, having recently lost her husband, was at 
that time a wealthy young widow. 

“There was nothing on earth that Dr. Ferris 
would not have done for Phil and for me, for the 
cherished sake of our dear dead mother. So we 
left Thistle-street and went to live in Portugal- 
square, and, in our new and beautiful home, we 
were known thenceforward—at least, for a while 
—by our legitimate name: that of Wroughton. 

“The Doctor loved us dearly ; fed us, clothed 
us, educated us thoroughly, and was, in every 
sense, to us botha wise and an excellent father. 
To an inquisitive world he gave out that we 
were his twin wards—the children left to his 
care by a dear, dead friend. Some believed the 
Doctor ; others did not. The world of course 
was at liberty to think what it pleased. 

“ When he considered us old enough—we were 
nearly sixteen—alike to hear and to comprehend 
it, Dr. Ferris related to us the true history of 
our mother’s life ; impressing upon us both—for 
his health had begun to fail ; he was getting an 
old man ; and he felt that, in the natural course 
of things, he could not live much longer to look 
after us himself—the wisdom, the necessity of 
keeping ourselves alert with regard to our 
interests at Mosscourt Priory. There were right 
and wrong in the world, he said, and it was right 
that we should inherit our own. 

“The story of our dear mother’s wrongs and 
sufferings made an indelible impression upon 
Phil’s imagination and upon mine; and with 
each other we resolved that, when we could see 
our way to battle, as it were, it should be war to 
the knife between ourselves and Sir Philip 
Wroughton. We were all in all to each other— 
Phil and I, 

“When Dr. Ferris died, he bequeathed — 
having few living relatives whom he cared for, 
save his step-sister Mrs, Maclean, ‘ Aunt Lucy,’ as 
we always called her, who, having an ample for- 
tune of her own, wanted nothing more—he be- 
queathed nearly all that he possessed ‘ to his two 
well-beloved adopted children, Philip and Evange- 
line Wroughton, in equal shares, on the condition 
that tm dng og take instead of, or, if they chose, 
in addition to, their own name, that of Ferris ; 
the name which he had fondly hoped and prayed 
that their dear mother herself would one day 
bear.’ That, Mark, was how the Doctor had had 
it set down in his will 

“The name of Wroughton was odious in our 
ears; that of Ferris was for us associated with 


the surname of our generous benefactor. We 


—Philip and Evangeline Wroughton nevermore. 
I, however, had always been called ‘ Lina,’ to dis- 
tinguish me from my mother, whom Dr. Ferris 
called always by her pet home-name of ‘Vangie.’ ” 

* Ah, I perceive,” put in Herncastle, slowly and 
sadly. “What a maze, Lina—what a crooked 
path, dear !” 

“It is—it was, Mark,” she admitted humbly. 
“We had begun forsooth to weave a ‘tangled 
web,’ never dreaming into what a labyrinth of 
deception and suffering the weaving would 
ultimately lead us. 

“Dr. Ferris died before our eighteenth birth- 
day came; and after the sorrowful event we 
continued to live on with Aunt Lucy at the house 
in Portugal-square. That house in reality be- 
longed now to Phil and me. 

“Often and often we talked over together 
how best we could apprise Sir Philip of the un- 
suspected truth ; and, moreover, do something 
substantial for the benefit of our poor old grand- 
father at the Lock. But with every day it became 
more grievously apparent that whatever might 
have to be done must be done by me alone. My 
darling brother would never be able to take any 
active share in the work of obtaining justice for 
the memory of Evangeline Brooke, nor in the 
task of winning justice for himself and me. With 
Phil it was as Dr Ferris had always feared that 
it woull be. He had inherited our mother’s fatal 
malady. His heart was hopelessly touched with 


isease, 

’ “Frailer and more delicate he grew as time went 
on; and though Aunt Lucy and I tried to shut 
our eyes to the cruel fact, we knew that slowly, 
but al too surely, he was fading away to a better 
world. For days together he would lie upon his 
couch, unable to move sometimes, almost unable 
to speak; and yet would be so gentle and so 
patient always, notwithstanding the pain he 
endured. With my whole heart I thank Heaven, 
Mark, that he has eternal rest now.” 
“ Amen,” said Mark, simply. 
“Sometimes we used to think,’ Lina continued 
dreamily, ‘‘ that we would go and live somewhere 
in the neighbourhood of Marley ; in order that we 
might be near Sir Philip and Mosscourt Priory. 
But divining, from the little we knew of the man, 
that our father was a person to be approached 
with caution—an enemy to be attacked, as it 
were, with all possible strategy—we hesitated to 
adopt so bold and open a course, 

“ In the first place, Phil, in appearance, bore a 
striking resemblance to Sir Philip; Dr. Ferris 
said so ; and it was our mother who had told 
him this ;'and should we go to Marley, the fact 
of so strange a likeness might arouse instant 
suspicion. Eager, too, as was my brother to act 
without further delay, he yet shrank, with 
singular aversion, from meeting Sir Philip 
Wroughton. And then, again, Phil’s fragile con- 
dition forbade the risk of anything approaching 
excitement. What should we do—how proceed 
with our task ? ‘ 

“ You can readily imagine, Mark, now that you 
know her, how willing was Aunt Lucy herself to 
aid us in any plan we might form and desire to 
carry out ! 

**A day came, at the beginning of last winter, 
when quite by accident I took up a newspaper 
and read in it that the people at Marley Mills 
were in want of a governess for two little girls 
there. Marley Mills was in the vicinity of 
Marley-on-the. Wane ; and close, I knew, to Moss- 
court Priory. Here then, could I but succeed in 
obtaining a footing in the Hubbles’ household, 
was a chance of reconnoitring ‘the enemy’s’ 
country that was not to be despised, and that 
might never occur again. 

“In short, with Phil’s consent and approval, 
and of course with Aunt Lucy’s assistance, I 
determined to get to Marley Mills. 

You need not remind me, Mark,” said the girl 
wearily, “that the step involved much falsehood 
and deceit ; and—aad—do I not know well how 
utterly hateful to you are the dark and devious 


father, abandoned it for ever, and took instead | Wroughton,” she said bitterly. “I cannot help 


myself !—though happily I have been able to cast 
off an odious name, I cannot drain out the tainted 
blood in my veins. And, oh, Mark! believe me 
—do believe me—when I say that all Ihave done 
in this unhappy struggle has not been for my 
own sake—never, never, never!” she cried 
passionately—“ but for Phil’s.” 

“T do believe you, my poor darling,” said Mark 
very kindly. 

Again she pressed her face upon his arm. 

“Tt was an unequal warfare,” she moaned, 
“from the first. I would to Heaven that I had 
never begun it !” 

“Tt is over and done with now, Lina,’ 
Herncastle tenderly. 

‘And at what a cost !” she said. 

After a pause, she looked upward wistfully 
into Herncastle’s serious eyes. 

“Mark, you remember the night when I ar- 
rived by mistake at the Lower Mills?” 

“ OF course.” 

* And you remember also the night on which I 
left the Hubbles’ house and came again to the 
Lower Mills—not by mistake the second time ; 
but of my own accord ?” 

‘* Dear one, I shall never forget.” 

“You will recollect, too, that on that same 
night I went to Mossoourt Priory ?” 

“Yes, I remember,” he said, “as if it were 
only yesterday.” 

“Well, that was the beginning of the contest, 
Mark. On that very night I found Sir Philip 
alone ; and then, for the first time in his life, he 
heard the truth. I told him who I was. I in- 
formed him of the existence of my brother—of 
our mother’s scheme for vengeance, and all that 
had followed upon the suppression of that scheme; 
death having cut short her patient planning. I 
showed him my copy of her marriage-certificate ; 
TI assured him that I would have justice for my 
brother and for myself ; and though he affected 
to view the whole matter in the light of a gross 
conspiracy, I could perceive that he knew he was 
found out at last. 

“Why go over again the weary old ground ; 
you knew well enough, Mark, all that has hap- 
pened since that time—all the dark and terrible 
days of doubt, treachery, and suspense, which 
have been the direct outcome of that night’s 
revelation? If—if it were not for you, dear,” 
she said pathetically, “I should pray—ah ! so 
fervently—that I might die and be at rest. I 
feel so sick of life and its ways—so very tired of 
it all sometimes! Beneath the mossy grass, in 
quiet Burcot churchyard, there by Phil’s side, [ 
might know, as he knows now, the peace and calm 
of heaven.” 

“Lina,” said Herncastle presently, “ you asked 
me this afterneon why I was not happier—in 

cheerfuller spirits? Shall I tell you now?” 

She met his intent gaze with one anxious and 

questioning ; and waited, not replying. 

“‘T never yet have asked you, Lina, have I, to 

be my wife?” he said then. 

Instantly a rush of burning“colour overspread 

her pale, lovely face. 

“No—never,” she breathed, with eyes down- 


said 


cast. 

“ What I have declared to you often has been 
this: That for me you were the only woman in 
creation ; that you were more precious to me 
than life itself; that I should love you, and you 
alone, Lina, more deeply than language could ex- 
press, until my life’s end.” 

“ Mark, was not that enough?” she murmured. 
“T understood.” 

“Lina, you are now a very rich woman, are you 
not?” he said almost sternly, ignoring her 
tender whisper. 

“Yes ;” was her melancholy yet naive reply 
“ now that my darling brother is—is gone, I sup- 
pose that I am very rich indeed.” 

“ Lina, you are free!” 

“Mark !” 

“T am in earnest, beloved,” said he less 
harshly. ‘How could I guess, when [ told you 
how I loved you, that you had so much wealth of 
your omm-tie you were the daughter of Sir 








every quality that was noble and good. As soon 





paths I have trodden of late? But the Wrough- 


Philip Wroughton——” 
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She checked him in accents of passionate re- 
proach. 

“Ts it that you would be ashamed of me as; 
your wife that you remind me of my kinship; 
with that had man?” she demanded. “ True, he 
was my father—I know it ; yet when I remember 
that most uahappy fact. from which there ia no; 
escaping, the disgrace.of it all nearly, kills nae. Asi 
for my money, of what use in the world can. iti 
ever be to me, if the mere accident of possessing; 
it is to ruiy my happiness 7” 

“T am but a simple yeoman,” 
said, 

“And my mother, Mark, was Evangeline 
Brooke,” Lina Ferris made swift reply. 

“Reflect,” he said, “on all, that you willl 
sacrifice if you give yourself to a simple fellow; 
Tike me. Tirink cf the position you.might take.in| 
the world—that smart, fine world, I mean, of! 
which I know absalutely nothing—dowered. with, 
so large a fortune as yours seema'to be! For; 
myself, I never could be happy or content, L do) 
assure you, dear,.in a sphere where all is pleasure} 
and no work ; whilst you, Lina, with your xiches 
and your loveliness, would be courted and 
honoured and made much of hy. everybed 
sider, Lina! Take a whole year, if you 
which to think it over—in which to wei 


Herncastle; 


decision.” 


With infinite humility. she crept close to. him ;| 
and, with a sob, she put her arms about his; 


neck, 
‘breast. 
“What is the loss, of:the.whole warld, Mark, in 
comparison with the logs,of ypur love,” she said. 
“Tf you will not.let me be your wife, why, it 
would be better indeed for me if‘I ware dead, and 
lying by Phil's side, I can,conceive no. higher 
honour than to be your wife. There.is not an 


Her. tears meanwhile rained fast upan-his 


hour in the day in which I do not remember very | 


gratefully your nobility, your-goodness to me, all 
that you have done for me in the dreadful past. 


Oh, Mark, ‘Mark ! is my future, then, to be yet 


more dreary.ans! awful? Surely you cannot be 
so hard f 
that I was,, in your heart, the one woman of all 
living women! I plead with you. very humbly 
fer mercy, Mark ; and tell you that, in my own 
heart, you are the one man of all living meu. 
Your love isto me as the ‘shadow of a great rock 
in aweary land.’ Take me; or I do not cave to 
live! I can-sayno more. Perhaps 1 have already 
said too much.” 


But her last words were scarcely audible ; for | 


he had drawn her to his heart and now held her 
firmly there. His strong arms were round her ; 
she coulll feel his heart-beats ; thenceforward the 
strength of that loyal heart would be. her shield 
for ever. 
She had canquered. 
* _ 


* * 


The sun was westering and the dew rising when 
they left the bank of the mere to go-back to 
“The Swan of Avon.” 


‘The big fish were on the feed beneath the dip- | 


ping boughs ; gray clouds of.gnats were hoverig 
above the sunlit shallows, The blackened ruin 
that was once Goole Grange stood silent and for- 
Jorn in ‘the golden evening light ; the screaming 
starling flock had gone to rovst in the ivied holes 
which abounded in the leaning and crumbling 
walls. But the cock-pheasant had returned to 
the mossy old sundial, and the rabbits. still 
frolicked one with another amongst the trailing 
rose-bushes and the billowy grass. Through the 
great old trees. which belted the mere the evening 
wind travelled softly now and then, 

With her arm re-ting once more on his,,the 
small white hand covered by Herncastle’s big 
palm, Lina and Mark took their homeward way 
to Burcot. Her lovely eyes shone with a joyful 
light ; no tr.ce of tears or of sorrow now liggered 
within their dark depths. She was chatting with 
sweet gravity as they wandered through tha pas- 
tures ; and Mark was bending down hia head to 
listen to the dear voice. 

“And so, Ling, you would like our furure home 
to be made at Goole Grange?” he remarkid 


presently—‘ here, my dearest, rather than any- 
where else ?” 


¥: Con-; 
ike, in| 
it, al! 
well—and do. not decide rashly, < lifelong} 
regret, you know, may follow a too hasty’ 


ow often have you declared to me: 


“Yes,” she answered wistfully. “ Phil's graye 
is near ; our mother herself lived here once. I 
should be happier here, Mark, than anywhere else. 
We will rebuild it. Not a dark and haunted- 
looking old house, as it. was before ; but we. will 
make it light.and airy-and beautiful, with, a,selid | 
and comfortable beauty, as a real home should 
be. Neither shall it.be too large. I want our 
home.to,be ‘ home,’ Mark, in every sense of the, 
word.” 

“You do not like Marley-on-the-Wane, I 
know?” said he, with something like a sigh ;; 
though he smiled. 

“No, no, no,” she eried quickly—“ much as, 
for your sake, L lowe the. Lower Mills.” But she 
added earnestly immediately after: “ I will live; 
at Marley if you wish it, though, Mark, Still 
still, 1 do net think that I.could.make, my home} 
at Mosscourt Priory,” shivered Lina. 

“ My darling,” he.said, “ your life’s happiness} 
—as far as Iam concerned—ia the one thing to, 
make certain. All else must give place to that, 
and ever shall. Your mere wish is evoughr-it is | 
settled. We will live.at Goole Grange,” he added | 
cheerily. 

“Thank you, Mark,” she said. 
indeed made me very, very happy 

He bent his head;yet lower, an 
—met ina long, dose. kiss, 

“ So, my own.sweet love, we seal the promise,” 
said. he. 

Burcot church clock obimed a quarter to eight. 
They started apart guiltily, staring blankly at 
sie Br ses 

* Aunt Lucy!” exclaimed. bina 

“ Dinner |” ejaculated Mauk, with a whistle. 

“ Yes,” said Lina, trying to look contrite and 

not succeeding very well ; “we faithfully prom- 
ised her, you knew, that we would be home by 
six o'clock |” 
. © And two good haurs late we shall be,” laughed 
Mark heartlessly. “Poor Aunt Lucy! She will 
be very. hungry by the time we get back to“ The 
Swan’.” 

“* We will run,” said Lina, “ and so make up for 
lost tinre,” 

“That we will. not,” was, Mark’s sturdy re 
joinder ; “for them should we jose something 
which is of far: greater cansequence than dinner.’ 

“Oh, Mark, what is, that?” she asked de- 
murely 

He dropped his hands heavily: upon. her shoul- 
ders, and. smiled grayely;down into her: radiant 
eyes. 

of: Why, our few remaining moments alone with 
each ather,” said he. “Are mot they of greater 
consequence than dinner ?” 


(To be continued) 


“You have | 
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CHAPTER XIX. 


“Do you hear me, Lina ?” repeated Mrs. Mars- 
‘ton impressively, as she bent over the girl, who 
was lying face downward on the safa and orying 
her heart out, ‘ This marriage must goon! It 
would be the talk of the whole country, if Stephen 
Maitland jilted you. But let me understand this 
matter thoroughly. Did he give you any sort of 
‘a hint that he wished to break off with you? You 
jmust tell me all very plainly, and keep nothing 
jback. Iam older than you ,ane, Lina, and. know 
|more concerning worldly affairs. I now say this 
much, there must be a riyal in the background. 
| When a man has been.in lave with one girl, aud 
jsuddenly cools off, there is,reason for it, depend 
ion it.” 
Lina turned deathJy pale. She could not admit 
the truth of this to her mother, for then the 
whole story would come out ;for her mother 
| would insist upon knowing gust how she discovered 
| this fact. 
“Even if there were a rival in: the way, tell me 
iwhat I could do, mamma, te—to win him back !” 
Mrs. Marston turned impatiently to her 


one, 
* Understand this,” she said sharply. ‘ When 
ia man once eeases to lovg you, you mightas well 





d their lips met 


I Padoee the 


- 


attempt to move a mountain as to rekindle the 
old flame in his heart. I understand this point 
thoroughly. You will have to,make up jour mind 
to marry: him without love,” r 

“ It takes two toomake a contract ta marry,’ 
sobbed Lina. “I am willing, but he does, not 
seem to be.” 

“Tt is plainly evident that I shall haxe to take 
the matter in;hand;” said Mra., Marstay, setring 
her lips firraly, together. “ When.is be coming 

in q ” 


“Oe He didu’t say,” returned Lina, faintly. 
“But perhaps. he may. be here to-morrowerenivg: 
with some music I asked him to bring me 1 
hardly think he would send it by any one.” 

“ Now, when he, comes,” said;Mxs. Marston, “T 
want you. to make some.exouse to leave the room, 
for, sag, ten or fifteen minutes, and during, that 
pate iH. soon. have this matter settled with 
Stephen Maitland.” ; 

“Tt, would not; look well for you. to. mention 
the matter,” cried, Lina, 

‘s must do it,” returned hex mother, 
severely; “and.the longer it is pnt. off the worse 
it will be ;, the, marriyge cannpt take. place too 
soon. Gome,; mydear;” she added, “you nosat 
dry:your tears, Never permit,any living man to 
have the power to give you a heartache.’ 

“ You, talk as-if I were a,-machixe, rpther, and 
could cease lovipg at wil!” eried. the, beauty. 

“Tt. is much as a woman makes. up her mind. 

worry youxself imto;the,grave over a man, 
grass.has time to..graw over you he 
will have consoled himself; with another sweet- 
'| heart. So dry your eyes, and. don’t, shed a tear 
over him,” 

Lina walked slowly from the raom,, [t.was not 
so easy to take her mother’s advice, for she loved 
Stephen Maitland with all her heart); and the 
very thought of him loving another was worse. to 
her thay @ poisoned arrow. im her breast, 

She: knew. why he did nat.care for her. 

“ L have only one-hope,” she murmured, lean- 
ing her tear stained face against the marble man- 
tel, “and that.is that 4 May soon, g-t.over 
his mad. infatuation for that. girl Meg Ralston.” 

Lina sought her epuch,, byt.not to sleep ;, and 
it, was not, until daylight. stele. through the room, 
| heralding the approach,of another day, that slum- 
ber.came to her. 

Stephen, Maitland, in bis room,at:the hotel, was 
quite as restless. He had paced, the floor, smok- 
ing cigar after cigar, trying to Jook the matter 
calmly in the face, until he was fairly exhausted 

He tried to.look calmly imto the future ; butit 
seemed to him like a,higeous, nightmare. 

He. was glad to know that Lina had not been 
false to him; and yet, so conflicting. were his 
thoughts that he almost wished to, Heaven that 
she had been, that he ceuld have had.some excuse 
to. give her up. 

He made up his mind that he could not. marny 
Lina while his heart was so. entirely another's, 
but he must, break,asvay from her gently. 

As he was passing a musie-shop the next.after- 
noon, he saw/a.piece of music in, the window. which 
Lina had asked him to bring toher. He went 
and purchased it, and was about sending.it to her 
by a messenger-boy, when he thought ip would 
look much better to take it himself ; besides, he 
| had business to attend to in that locality. 

As he stepped into an omnibus that was pass- 
iag, he purchased a daily paper to, pass away the 
time. 

Upon opening it, an article met his view that 
nearly took his breath away, 

He read,— 


\* A Romance In Reat Lire. — Tap Preriiest 
Girt wy Lonpoy AND A WeEri-known. Your 
MILTIONAIRE THE HERO AND HERIONE OF THE 
Pprsops.” 


It.went cn,to state all of the almost forgotten: 
\partieulass of that fashionable marriage which 
would have taken place had.not the bride mysteri- 
jously disappeared almost at the very altar, ex- 
plaining that. she, was, abducted bya bold and 
, daring rebber, syhose object wasto gain possession 
of the jewels (so costly that they would have 
purchased a kipg’s ransem) whiehshe wore. The 
| bride-elect’s, m,raculoys disappeanance was. the 
nine-days’ wonder at the.time. It stated. thatno 


j 
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trace. of her could be discovered, and: she was 
given up'as lost by even her own mother, 

The article went on to say that the heiress‘had 
returned home quite as mysterioushy: as: she had 
disappeared, and'that the strange mystery—the 
greatest that ever shocked a community—was 
cleared up at last, and ther lover; who had almost 
been! wearing his heart out with suspense and 
grief, was overjoyed. Ft seems that the young 
lady-badl: beets it with brain fever; and among 
strangers, and had nearly lost: her ‘life. 

A’ reporter Had called at the house'to see the 
young lady, but Missy Marston was too utterly: fa- 
tigued for an interview. He saw her mother, how- 
ever, who gave: Him the story, adding, furtter, 
that Lina’s lover, Mir: Maitland, was auxious to 
lave the ceremony consummated at’ once, and, i 
accordance‘ with His earnest’ wish, the marriage 
would’ take: place shortly, 

Stephen stared hard! at the paper. 

“The whole matter seems to have‘beencfally 
arranged and’ settled without tte formality’ of 
consulting me,” Ke-muttered, grimly. 

After that he could see.no way out of it. This 
had’ gone broadcast*throughout tle city, he told 
himself, and now what could he do but 
Lina, otherwiseit- would subject her to the sever- 
est criticism, and himeelf to scorn. 

A woman’s goed name was at stake Was he 
not in honour bound: to shield her ?, He: would 
have been startled: had he but known that this 
newspaper article. was the work of Mrs, Marston. 

After long; planning, she lad come to the con- 
clusion that giving this out: te the world would be 
the quickest and surest way-of bringing aliout the 
wedding, and that after this had appeared im print 
there would be no way for Stephen: Maitland to 
get.out of the matter. 

“T might as well accept the inevitable as my 
fate,” hemurmured, with asi “T might have 
been happy with Lima if I had wever known Meg 
Ralston.” 

Hé said to himself that it would be best, per- 
haps, now that matters had taken this unlooked- 
for and serious:turn, if he: never told Lina of the 
sweet, blue-eyed girl who hadstolen into his life 
in its darkest ‘hour, amt whomhe had learned to 
love with all his: heart. : 

When he arrived at: the Marston’s abode, Lina’s 
mother camie down to weleome him. 

Like‘ her dhugliter; she did not appear to notice 
his constraint, and greeted him effusively, as in 
the oli days, 

“ Have you seen the morning paper, Stephen ?” 
she asked, with @ little rippling laugh? on her 
lips, ‘ It-ie amusing to me how these newspaper 
men get hold of things so quickly. I was orier- 
ing the wedding-eards to be printed. I'knew you 
would be awxious'io get them, and I wanted to 
relieve your mind, and Lina’s as well. I thought 
it would bea pleasant surprise when I showed 
you'the proofs of them. I was telling the de- 
signer the:whole story—you know hé is the:same 
person who gotiup'the last cards for you—when 
. & man who stood near us; apparently intent 
upon looking over the designs— he must have 
been a reporter—took in every word I said. A 
few hours liter, a young man representing the 
paper came up to interview me on the subject, 
remarking that I might as well tell the public 
the whole story, as the main part ef the affair 
was already in print. He gave me a résunte of 
what was abeut to appear, and I had to ac- 
knowledge that he had. the story correct in most 
of its detwils,” 

She was shrewd enough to note that Stephen 
grew very pale while she was speaking, and she 
could not help but observe the hopelessness that 
settled over his face. 

His heart was ‘touched in spite of himself, to 
see how gladly Lina greeted him, and to note how 
she seemed to hang on every word that he 
uttered, aecepring his love as a matter of course. 

Of what use to make any demur row that 
the fiat hac gone forth? There was nothing for 
him to do but to aecept the bride Pate had! in- 
tended for him, and shut out from his heart/all 
thoughts of that other love. 

__ [t would ve a terrible burden to go'through 
life with, acting the part ofa dutiful ‘husband to: 


+ There was only one place-on this) wide earth that 


' would bury her beside her young mother, who 
. covered churchyardl 


' has lost her position, and is looking for work.” 


| there was) no-intimation from the girl that she 
| even Heard him. 


| her attention inthis way, the stranger made bold 
| tospeak to her. 


' face, 





a young wife whom he pitied but did not. love. 


Other men had gone through such ordeala, 
Surely he could be as brave as they. 

And so the preparations for the wedding, for a | 
second time, were begun. Again the guests were 
bidden, and the event was to take place in exactly 
six weeks: from that day. 

At last Lina Marston and'her mother breathed 
freely. The plan she: had mapped out was work- | 
ing better than her wildest hopes had anticipated. | 

She would be Stephen Mhitland’s wife at last. | 


foe 


CHAPTER XX, 


We must: now return, dear‘readey, to our beau- | 
tifal heroine, little Meg. Ralston. 

When she turned her faceiftony the home where | 
she had been so happy, toward the cold and deso- | 
late world, the girl’s: very heart: seemed to stop | 
still:in lier ‘bosom. } 

She almost. wished that tle heavens bending | 
over her ‘would fall and crush lrer: 

She was only sixteen, but life and: the world | 
had been too hard: fou her. { 

She was liko-a young bird with broken: wings | 
—her first flight from the home-roof‘had broken 
them 


What) should. she do-where should she go? 


she’knew of, andithat was.back to the-unele and 
cousin who had turned her from their door, 
If they would mot take her back agaim she 


could at least dieon their threshold, and! they 
lay imher anechredt-for grave in the lonely, brier- 


‘Meg Ralston knew liftle of travelling—she had 
not the least idea how to get to her uncle’s, 
although she had made that trip once: before. 
She walked: one: streetiafter another, in the vain 
hope of finding the station, At: last, fairly ex- 
hausted, she fotmd herself just outside the 
eitrance to the paris, 

Faint with exhaustion, Meg enteret the park, 
and sunk dowm on the nearest seat, 

Throngs of people:were passing to and fro, yet 
Meg never raised her eyes to looks at anyoue, and 
did not realize that: many’an admiring glance was 
given her by the passers-by. 

There was something” about the fresh young 
face framed in its wealtl’ of gulden hair, and the 
innocent; vielét-blue eyes, that would have at- 
tracted: almost amy one, 

Among those sauntering past in the crowd was 
@ tall, broad-slioultlered young: man, who stopped 
abruptly, as: his bold, black eyes: fell upon the 
lovely young face. 

“ Heayens'!i what a beauty!” he muttered, 
stopping short under the preteme of lighting a 
cigarette, and watching her covertly from under 
his dark brows, “ Avregular little country daisy, 
by Jove!” ‘ 

Seating himsebf uneoncernediy on the further 
end of the binch, the stranger continued to 
watch Meg, who had-not-even the:slightest inti- 
mation of ‘his presence. 

He waited until the crowd thinned out, until 
only an occasional straggler passed by ; then he 
edged nearer thie pretty little-ereatare, who still 
sat with her hands despot in her lap, gazing 
intently before her. 

“She must be homeless and friendless,” he 
thought. “Perhaps she is some shep-girl who 


“ Ahem |!” the began; with a slight congh. But 
After several ineffectual attempts to attract 


“ A lovely day, isn’t it ?” he remarked, smiling: 
at her, his bold black eyes leering down into her 


“‘Are you speaking to me, sir?” asked Meg 
! Ralston, in great displeasure, 

“T ara itdeed so bold,” ke answered, stroking 
|his curby moustache, and! edging a trifle nearer 
her. “May I hope that ‘you are: not’ offended 
with me for so doing ? for I have a fancy to kuow’ 
|sueh/a pretty young girl as yourself.” 

“ 


“T always supposed’ before this that people could 
sit down in a public park without being molested, 
but it seems not, so I shall move on!” 

“So young, so beautiful, but so unkind!” 
murmured the stranger, in a melo-dramatic 


'| voice. 


While Meg Rad been looking at him she had 
summed'up inher own mind that he must be an 
actor, 

He eertainly looked like one of those wild-fly- 


|| by-nights. She had seen just suchaman belonging 


to some company,'and she never forgot the horror 
with whieh the: man’s business filled her. This 
man looked exactly like him—was- quite as bold. 

*T cannot think that we are strangers. I must 
have seen you somewhere, believe me,” he went 
on, rising suddenly aud walking close by her side 
as she started, down the path. 

was now thorunghily frightened. Her 
heart stood im her mouth, She uttered a little, 
shrill cry. 

“Curse you ! whatiare you doing that for?” 
hissed the man, clutching at her arm. ‘You 
will have the police after us. Walk along quietly 
beside me, you little fool; I have something to 
say to you,” 

Terrified Meg only cried the louder and shriller, 
wrenching Ler arm free from the stranger's 


grasp. 

At that instantia young man, who happened to 
come along, and who had heard the ery, sprung 
with alacrity to the young girl’s rescue. 

“ What is the'matter ?” he cried, as he reached 
her side, “Is this fellowawnoying you?” 

Meg knew the voice at once, and sprung for 
ward, She had recognised che voice of the 
young'architect. 

“Oh, save me—save me |” she cried. 

Even before she had time touttera word the 
young man had reeegnised Meg Ralston ; and 
that very instant the man who had dared thus 
annoy her wasmeasuring his full length on the 
grass, sent there by the young arehitect’s vigorous 
arm. 

“J will have your life for this!” yelled the 
fellow, as he picked himself up, but taking good 
care to keep well’ out’ of the reacly of the young 
girl’s defender. “We shall meet aguin, and when 
we do look out for yourself!” 

“That Iam very well able to do,” returned 
young Keston, with a contemptuous shrug of 
the shoulders. “ Pimagined you bad found that 
out by practical experience just’ now. Come, 
take yourself off at once, or I will make up my 
mind that it requires the seeond dose to mduce 
you to'set yourself travelling” 

The stranger took this little hint’ in season, and 
slunk off, as these insulters-of lone women gene- 
rally do, muttering a threat which did not reach 
the ears of'the young arehitect mor his pretty, 
terrified companion. 

“ What in the world'are you doingin the park, 
and so far away from home, Miss Ralston !” he 
asked, gravely. 

Her lips quivered and her eyes filled with sud- 
den tears. 

“ Maitland-place isn’t home to me any longer, 
Mr. Keston,” she sotbed. “I have just left ic 
to-day—left it for ever.” 

He looked ail the astonishment he felt. 

“T wish I Had never seen the place, 
caused me ‘no end of sorrow.” 

“T do not wish to pry into any of your affairs,” 


It has 


| he said, gently, as he’took her hand and walked 


slowly down the path with her; “but if you 
will confide ir me and tell me why you left, E 


, might be able to help you.” 


Little by little he drew from the girl the whole 
terrible story, until she had told bim all—how 
she, who was‘as innocent as a little child, had 

|been accusetl by Mrs, Maitland of taking the 
| diamond bracelet, and been turned summarily 
| from her door. 

Philip Keston’s indignation knew no bounds. 
‘He coald hardly restrain himself from ejacula- 

tions of anger. 

He hada decitled dislike for the Maitlands, for 
‘had not he been sent away in disgrace for appa- 
jrently no reason? 

He learned, too, that she was homeless and 
‘penniless, for Meg hatt indignantly refused the 





I am offended!” cried Meg, indignantly. 


purse which Mts. Maitland had filled, preferring 
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to starve rather than touch one penny of her 
money. 

“Of course, if you have friends, it would ill be- 
come me to persuade you not to go to them ; but 
if you ask my edvice I would say remain here 
for a little while and look about you. Come 
home with me. I have a dear old mother there 
who will receive you with open arms when I tell 
her your story. My cousin Mabel, too, will be 
glad to welcome you. Our home is not a large 
one, but we are a happy, united family. Come 
home and talk to mother, and let her advise you 
what todo. I do not think any young girl is 
competent to decide, when she must do it hastily, 
any important step of her future. Will you come 
with me, Miss Meg?” . 

The girl was only too glad to assent. 

When Meg had finished her story, the impulse 
was strong within the young architect’s breast 
to ask the girl to marry him then and there. 

He had never ceased caring for her from the 
first moment he had seen her pretty face. But 
he told himself that it would seem too much 
like taking an unfair advantage to say anything 
of love or marriage to her now. 

Mrs. Keston received the stranger with 
motherly kindness. 

“T have heard my son speak of you so often 
that I feel as though I were well acquainted with 
you,” she said, untying the girl's bonnet and 
removing her mantle. 

“Come here, Mabel, my dear,” she said, turn- 
ing to a young girl who sat in a little low rocker 
by the sewing .machine, “aud welcome Miss 
Ralston.” 

A slim, slight girl, in a jaunty blue cloth 
dress edged with white, rose and came curiously 
forward, extending a little brown hand to Meg. 

“T am very glad to see you, Miss Ralston,” 
she said; “for Philip has talked of you so 
much.” 

““Won’t you please call me Meg?” returned 
the other. ‘No one has ever called me Miss 
Ralston before.” 

“Nothing would please me better,” returned 
Mabel. 

They spent a very pleasant evening, and then 
Mabel took Meg off to her room with her for 
the night. 

Long after the two girls had retired Mrs, 
Keston and her son sat talking the matter over, 
and it was not long before Mrs, Keston dis- 
covered that her boy was deeply in love with 
pretty Meg Ralston. 

Of course, like himself, che felt perfectly sure 
that the girl was entirely innocent of what she 
had been accused by Mrs. Maitland. 

But the very ijea of the theft sent a thrill of 
horror through her heart. She must discourage 
her son’s love for the girl, for she would rather 
see him dead and buried than wedded to one 
upou whose fair name ever so slight a stain 
rested. She said to herself the girl’s stay 
beneath their cottage roof must be cut as short 
as possible, 


CHAPTER XXI. 


Ir was decided that Meg Ralston should remain 
at the cottage of the Kestons until she had 
ample time to write to her uncle and receive his 
reply. 

Meg posted her letter before she went to 
sleep that night. Mabel easily dropped off to 
slumber, but it was not so with Meg ; for had 
not this been the most eventful day of her life ? 

How she wished Mrs. Maitland had not 
exacted a promise from her that she would never 
again hold any communication with her son 
Stephen! Would he believe her guilty when 
he returned home and his mother told him all 
that had transpired ? 

She could imagine the horror on his face as he 
listened ; and this thought was so bitter to Meg 
that she cried herself to sleep over it. 

The third day of her stay a letter from her 
uncle came to her. Her cousin was married and 
gone away, he wrote, and he would be only too 
glad to forget and forgive bygones. 

Two days later, Philip Keston saw her safely 
in the train which would take her as far as 


Penruddyn, where her uncle promised to meet 
her. | 
“If I write to you sometimes, will you answer | 
my letter, Miss Meg?” asked Philip Keston, as | 
he found her a seat in the well-crowded train, | 
and bent over her for the last glance into the 
girl's beautiful, wistful face. 

“ Yes,” she answered, absently. 

For a moment his hand closed over hers ; he 
looked at her with his whole soul in his honest 
eyes, then he turned and quickly left her. 

He stood on the platform and watched her 
sweet face at the window until the train was out 
of sight, then he moved slowly away. 

Meg stared hard through the window, but she 
never saw any of the scenes through which she 
was whirling so rapidly. Her thoughts were 
with Stephen Maitland, 

How great the longing was to see him once 
again—just once! But it was never to be. She 
wondered why those words made such desperate 
gloom in her heart ; and slowly but surely, as 
she sat there, the knowledge came to her, with 
such terrible force it almost took her breath 
away, that she loved Stephen Maitland—loved 
him with all her heart and soul, as she would 
never love any one else in this world. 

And she was never to look upon his face 
again! Oh, bitter thought ! oh, cruel destiny ! 
oh, pitiless fate! Lines she had read some-« 
where recurred to her, and she thought how true 
they were: : 

Yes, in life, ay, even while she was dying, her 
one thought would be of Stephen Maitland. 

What a brief time of sunshine she had had ! 
How hard it would be to go back to her uncle’s 
meagrely furnished little home after having 
lived beneath the roof of the Maitlands’ mansion 
with all its luxury ! 

It was dusk when she reached her destination, 
and according to his promise her uncle was at 
the station to meet her. 

It was with genuine joy that he hurried for- 
ward to greet the girl, though they had parted 
but a few short months ago in such bitter anger. 

“Tam glad to get you back again, little Meg,” 
he declared eagerly ; “‘and, as I wrote to you, we- 
will let by-gones be by-gones, little girl, and for- 
get the past unpleasantness between us by wipiug 
it out of our minds as though it had never been. 
I missed you awfully, little one, and I’ve had a 
lonesome time of it since your cousin went away. 
Home isn’t home to a man without a neat little 
woman about to tidy things up a bit and make it 
cheerful.” 

How good it seemed to Meg to have some one 
to speak so kindly to her! He was plain and 
homely, and coarse of speech, but he was the 
only being in the whole wide world who really 
cared for her, and offered her a shelter in this 
her hour of need. 

But how desolate the place was, with its little 
old-fashioned, low-ceilinged kitchen, the huge fire- 
place on one side, the cupboard on the other, 
whose chintz curtains were drawn back, revealing 
the rows of cups and saucers, and pile of plates of 
blue china, more cracked and nicked than ever, 
and the pine table, with its oil-cloth cover, and 
the old rag mat in the centre of the floor! 

The girl's heart sank as she looked around. 

Could she make this place her home again? 
Its very atmosphere, redolent with tobacco-smoke 
and the strong odour of vegetables, took her 
breath away. 

Ah ! it was very hard for this girl, whose only 
fortune was a dower of poverty, aud who had 
had a slight taste of wealth and refinement, to 
come back to the old life again, and fall into the 
drudgery of other days. 

She could not refuse her uncle when he pleaded 
to know where she went and where she had been 
since the night he had driven her, in his mad 
frenzy, out into the world. 

He listened in wonder. The girl’s story almost 
seemed like a fairy-tale tohim. But as he list- 
ened to the ending of it—surely the saddest story 
that was ever told by girlish lips—of how she 
had left the Maitlands’ house, and of what Mrs. 
Maitland had accused her of doing, his rage knew 
no bounds. 

“You might have known how it would all turn 





no business in the gilded nest of the golden eagle ! 


You are at home again, little one. Think nomore 
of those people. 

How little he realized that this was easier said 
than done! Where one’s heart is, there one’s 
thoughts are also. 

The neighbours flocked in to see her. Every 
one was glad to have pretty, merry Meg Ralston 
back once more. But there was much mystery 
and silent speculation as to where she had been. 

The girls of the neighbourhood seemed to fight 
shy of her. Even her old companions nodded 
very stiffly when they met her, and walked on the 
other side of the street when they saw her 
coming. Everyone could notice that the girl 
was awfully changed. All that bright piquant 
sauciness that had so characterized her was gone, 
and she was pale and spirituelle-looking. 

What had come over Meg Ralston ? The gos- 
sips shook their heads and whispered strange 
things about her. 

True, they were only surmises; but when a 
young girl is shrouded in so dark a mystery as 
that which enveloped Meg Ralston, they declared 
amongst themselves that it was best to have 
nothing to do with her. 

The antagonism of the village girls was never 
so apparent until the usual festivities of the 
autumn evenings approached, 

It was the custom of the village maidens of 
Penruddyn to inaugurate the winter sports by 
giving a Halloween party, and everyone looked 
forward to this with the wildest anticipation. 

Meg Ralston had always been the moving spirit 
at these affairs, despite the fact that they were 
generally held in the homes of some of the 
wealthier girls, their houses being larger and 
more commodious. 

The party, which was to be ona fine scale this 
year, was now the talk of the little town. 

But much to the sorrow and the amazement of 
Meg, day by day rolled by without bringing her 
the usual invitation. 

“ Are they going to slight me, I wonder?” she 
said to herself in dismay. She cried bitterly over 
it, and her pillow in the little attic room was wet 
every night with tears. 

It wanted but two days now to the all-import- 
ant party. Meg had got her dress ready for the 
occasion, thinking that at the last moment some 
of the girls would come in person and invite her. 
Not that she cared so much for the fun, after all, 
but her uncle was anxious that she should go 
among the young folks, as she used to do. It was 
simply to please him that she would mingle among 
the crow€ of youths and maidens, 

For Meg, all interest in the merry occasion was 
atanend. Girl-like, she had always wanted to 
peer into the future and to find out on this mys- 
tic occasion who was to be her lover and the gal- 
lant hero whom she was to wed. But now she 
shrunk fromit. She wanted no other lover ; and 
as she said it, the handsome, aristocratic face of 
Stephen Maitland would rise before her, and she 
would drop her face into her little white hands 
and sob as though her heart would break. 

At last the day of the Halloween party rolled 
round, 

“* Well,” said her uncle, as he sat down to the 
breakfast-table and waited for her to.set on the 
morning meal, “I suppose you're getting all your 
fixings ready to have a big time with the young 
folks to-night?” 

Before she could answer, there was the post- 
mau’s whistle at the door. He handed ina large, 
thick letter, and it was addressed to Miss Rals- 
ton. 





CHAPTER XXIL 


Mec turned the letter over and over, looking in 
wonder at the superscription. 

“Who can have written to me?” she asked 
herself as she tore it open with nerveless fingers ; 
and, girl-like, she looked at the signature first. 

The envelope contained something else besides 
the letter—a newspaper clipping. This Meg put 
on the table to look over after she had finished 
the letter. It was a bright, newsy epistle, brim- 
ming over with kindly wishes for her happiness, 
and ending with a hope that the writer might see 
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“ Who is it fron?” asked: her uncle, watching 
her keenly from over the tops of his spectacles. 

The girl dutifully read it out for him. 

“ He seems to be a right nice young man, and 
quite taken up with you, little Meg,” he said, 
laughingly. 

esaw by the distressed look on her face that 
this idea did not please her. 

“ He would have to be a mighty nice fellow to 

my consent to marry you, my lass.” 

A little cold shudder passed over Mog. 

“Do nob fear, uncle,” she said; “you will 
never be called upon to give your consent to that. 
He is very nice indeed, but nct such a one as I 
could give my heart to, I assure you.” 

“Then let me give you a word of advice: don’t 
encourage him by writing letters to him. But 
isn’t there another part of the letter on the table 
yonder you haven't read yet ?” f 

“ T had almost forgotten it,” returned Meg. 

One glance as she spread it out at full length, 
then her face grew white as death. 

“ Bless me ! I shall be late!” declared her 
uncle, putting on his hat and hurrying from the 
room. 

She never remembered what he said as he 

out of the room. Her heart, ay, her very 
soul, was engrossed in the printed lines before, 
her. 


er. 
In startling headlines she read the words : 


“A Norasig Marriace in Hien Lire—Mr 
SrePHEN MattLanD AND Miss Marston WEDDED 
at Last.” 


Then followed the account of the grand cere- 
mony: of a mansion decorated with roses; a 
description of the marriage ; the elaborate wed- 
ding-breakfast served in a perfect bower of orchids 
and ferns; and then the names of the guests, 
who numbered nearly a thousand. 

Meg nearly finished the article. With a bitter 
ery she fell face downward on the flour in a deep 
swoon. 

It was an‘hour or more ere she returned to con- 
sciousness. The fire had died out on the hearth, 
and the homely little room seemed desolate and 
cheerless enough. 

With trembling hands the girl tore the news- 
paper clipping into a thousand shreds, lest her 
eyes should ever fall on it again. 

“ He is married—married!” she murmured ; 
=e the words seemed to fall like ice upon her 

eart, 

How strange it seemed! She remembered but 
- well the last time she had looked upon his 

ace, 

"T'was on the morning that he received the tele- 
gram that called him away. He had had barely 
time to exchange a word with her ere he ran up 
to his room to pack his valise, and, quite unno- 
ticed by those about them, he had taken a white 
rose from the lapel of his coat and placed it in 
her hand. 

“T shall have something to say te you when I 
come back, Meg,” he whispered. “ When I am 
gone, let this rose remind you of my words !” 

What had he meant by those words? She had 
kept the rose, and she had cherished it as she had 
never before cherished anything in her young life. 
Every ve 4 since it had rested on her bosom, and 
every night it had lain under her pillow. She 
had allowed her fancy to run riot, had given her- 
self up to the day-dreams so dear to a young 
girl's heart. 

In some vague way the thought had come to 

her that perhaps he meant to speak to her of love, 
and the very thought of it made her heart beat 
and caused a strange thrill to course through 
every nerve of her body. 
__ She had given herself up to this thought until 
it had become a part of herlife. She had allowed 
herself to think of him by night and by day. If 
she looked up at the sunlit sky, she saw his face 
above the blue ; she saw it in the glowing coals in 
the grate ; she saw it in the flowers that bloomed 
on the low window-sill ; it smiled up at her from 
the babbling brook that flowed past the little 
garden—the handsome face of Stephen Maitland 
was ever before her | 

Now she must put him out of her thoughts— 
he was another’s, She might have expected this ; 














but, oh ! it was as bitter as death to live and have 
to endure it all. 

True, she had promised Mrs, Maitland that she 
would never see her son again, but she had not 
said that she would never think of him. Nowshe 
must put him out of her life, and keep herself 
from thinking of him, though it wrung her heart. 
She wished that she would never see the light of 
another day, for it could bring her nothing but 


woe. 

She did not care now to join the rest of the 

girls in their merry Halloween dance that night. 
She said to herself that she could never laugh and 
dance again. 
' Captain Ryder did not come home for supper, 
and one of the neighbouring women dropped in to 
tell Meg that he might not get home until far into 
the night, for there had been a terrible accident 
on the river the evening before, and his services 
were needed there. 

“T hope you will not be lonesome, dearie,” said 
the woman, gently patting her head. “If I 
thought you would be, I’d come and sit with 

ou ” 


“T shall not be lonely,” said Meg, with a quiv- 
ering of the lip and a hopeless look in her eyes 
that puzzled the other. 

“T might stay unt'l dark,’’ continued the 
neighbour. “I suppose you will be going to the 
party thea ?” 

She could not catch Meg’s answer, nor could 
she understand the deep, painful flush that swept 
over the sweet young face. 

She bid Meg good-bye, and started home. But 
all the way that strange look on the face of Meg 
haunted ber. 

Night came on, darkness settled down over the 
world ; then one by one the stars came out, anda 
full moon rose clear and bright in the heavens. 

It shone on the glittering river, the islafds 
wrapped in darkness, upon the straggling little 


leafless trees, and upon the quiet little figure p 


window. Then the moon shone full upon his face, 
and Meg looked at him with eyes that fairly 
bulged from, their sockets, His features were 
now Clearly visible in the bright, white moonlight. 
It was Stephen Maitland in the flesh, surely, or 
his wraith ! 

In that first rapid glance she seemed to live an 
age ; then, for the second time that day, a merci- 
ful unconsciousness seized her. 

It was grey dawn when she recovered her 
senses and crept back, terror stricken, to the 
house. 

Was it the idle fancy of her own vivid imagina- 
tion, or did she really see the image of Stephen 
Maitland confronting her by the brook a3 the 
midnight bells of All-Halloween rang out slowly 
and solemnly on the crisp, chilly night air ? 

‘“T must be going mad—my brain must be 
turning,” thought the girl, shivering in every 
limb as she walked slowly back to the house. 

The sun was up high in the heavens ere her 
uncle returned. 

“ Such a time as we’ve had, lass!” he cried, 
throwing down hiscap. ‘“ A steamer was wrecked 
the night before last, and all day yesterday and 
all last night we were busy doing our utmost for 
the poor creatures who barely escaped with their 
lives. We saved a good many who were in the 
water for many hours, holding on to planks or 
life preservers, and there are many lost. It was 
the steamer ‘ Starlight ’ heavily laden. There is 
one woman whom they are bringing here. I came 
on ahead to have you’ prepare a bed for her. 
Every house has been called upon to give shelter 
to some one. It will make you a little more 
work, lass, but it will only be for a little while.” 

“T shall be glad of the work, for it will occupy 
my time and attention,” declared Meg. 

She had scarcely uttered the words ere the 
men were seen approaching with their burden. 
They brought the woman in and placed her on 


“Oh, how beautiful she is |" murmured Meg, 


cottages at St. Mawes. It shone too, upon afte little cot. 


ing to and fro under them, her dark dress trailing 
over the dead leaves. Only the silent branches 
waving in the night-wind above her head knew 
how Meg Ralston suffered. Her heart was break- 
ing with sorrow. 

How lonely and desolate she felt ! 

She could picture Stephen Maitland standing 
before the altar, with the girl he loved by his side, 
proud, smiling, and oh ! so happy, while the words 
were being spoken that bound them together for 
life! Those words raised a barrier between him- 
self and her that nothing could ever break down. 
She must not give one thought to him who was 
now another girl's husband—she must not weep 
for him ! 

How long she paced up and down, struggling 
with these emotions, she neverknew. The sound 
of far-off strains of music and the echo of girlish 
laughter suddenly fell upon her ears. Then it 
occurred to her that it must be near midnight, 
that her companions ef other days were in the 
midst of their Halloween games in the big house 
on the hill. 

Only the little brook at the rear of her uncle’s 
garden separated the grounds. Some subtle in- 
stinct which she could not account for drew Meg’s 
steps to the brook. 

She shivered a little as the clock in the adjacent 
belfry commenced chiming the midnight hour. 

Ah me! how often she had come with her com- 
panions to that little brook, fairly bubbling over 
with mirth and gaiety, and looked into its limpid 
waters to see if she could find reflected there the 
face of the lover who was tocome to her some 


day.. 

She hardly knew why she now bent over the 
green, mossy bank and looked downward, with 
somehow the same old thrill stirring her heart, 

The moon for a moment was hidden behind a 
cloud, but suddenly it burst forth clear and bright 
in all its glory. For one brief instant the heart 
jn her bosom seemed to stand still. 

Was she mad, or did she dream ? Was it the 
figure of a man picking his way over the smooth 
white rocks that served as stepping-stones across 
the shallow stream, and coming directly toward 
her ? 

Midway he paused, and looked toward the cot- 





tage and the light which she always placed in the 


little dreaming who it was that she was sheltering 
beneath that roof. 


(To be continued.) 








THERE are some curious employments by 
which men earn money. Not the least curious 
and strange is that of the powder-stover, After 
gunpowder has been manufactured, it must be 
thoroughly dried to be perfect, and it is the 
stover’s business to see that this is accomplished. 
The powder is put in canvas-bottomed trays, and 
placed on racks in a room heated by steam to 
about one hundred and twenty-five degrees. It 
is the stover's business to look into this room at 
stated intervals, see that everything is right, and 
remove the trays that are perfectly dried. It is 
a most dangerous occupation, and the demand 
for such employment is not great. 


HepincHamM Castxg, in North Essex, not far 
from the banks of the Colne, formerly for some 
centuries the residence of the Veres, ancient Earls 
of Oxford, and for the last century the property 
of the Majendie family, is to be offered for sale in 
the coming spring. Little of the ancient castle 
now remaivs except the lofty and solid Norman 
keep, a square building of the same type as the 
Tower of London and Rochester Castle. It 
consists of five storeys, and is upwards of 100 
feet in height, so that it is a conspicuous object 
for some miles round. Its walls are from ten 
feet 10 twelve feet thick, and its great hall, on 
the fourth storey, is still fairly complete. The 
grooves for the portcullis in the great gate on the 
western side of the keep are there, but the port- 
cullis itself is destroyed. It is said that Queen 
Matilda, wife of King Stephen, died here. In 
1216 the castle was captured by King John from 
Robert de Vere, third Earl of Oxford, and in the 
following year it was surrendered to the Dauphin 
Louis of France, though soon after regained by 
the Earl of Pembroke for the young King Edward 
I. The castle remained in the occupation of the 
Vere family down to the failure of their line and 
the extinction of the earldom in 1665. The park 
and surrounding estate extend to about 2,000 
acres, 
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CIRCE’S DAUGHTER. 


—0:— 
(Continwetl from page'57.) 


In a darkened, roam lay all that remained of 
Eleanor, Prineesse Gonowski ; the poor cold body 
was cruelly burred and ‘trampled, but . the 
beautiful face was untquched:, by fire or foot. 
Instinatively as:she fell she had protected. it with 
her arms, and she seemed to have died without 4 
struggle, se peaceful was,her expression. 

There was no one to; mourn omer her, no one to 
passionately wish jher’ back to life again; it was 
better, she. who, had sinnefl se deeply: should be 
buried toe deep, for remembranee. 

‘Close by ‘lay Pamela, Circe’s poor lirtle 
daughter. She/bore no owtward marks ofinjury, 
but skilled physicians said ‘that ina few hours 
her little day svould be over, Her burt was 
internal, her agony was great, but she made no 
moan or outery.; she was brave anid patient to 
the last. Venetia, sitting beside her, holding one 
cold small hand in thers,' was shedding bitter 
tears. 

This, then, was >the ‘girl ¢he had despised, to 
whom: she kad refused the shelter of her home; 
and she had heaped ‘coals of fire upon ‘her head ; 
had sacrificed herself: wholly: without ‘pereeiving 
any grandeur aad nobility in her: own conduct. 
Venetia’s tears flowed. afresh; she ~would have 
given ten years of her life gladly, to: have untlone 
the past, whose memory: would always: cast a 
shadow over her happiness, 

Heinrich Berthold had bidden Pamela. good- 
bye. She had never been fair in any eyes but 
his, and he would remember her long and regret- 
fully ; and although with passing years he would 
take to himself another ‘love, he weuld never 
quite forget the pale English girl who was at 
once a saint and martyr. 

Skehad asked to see Stuart, and now as he 
entered, ‘Venetia would shave left them alone; 
but with asmile Pamela said,— 

“Stay, dear, shall not keeps you long ;” and 
then she stretched out her hands to this man 
who was more to her than all the-world beside. 

He could not speak, tears checked his utter- 
ance, all his manhood forsook him as her gen:le 
lips.touched the ripplipg gold of his hair, and: he 
hid his'facein the coverlet. 

“What, not one word?” she, questioned, with 
a tremuloussmile, “not ane little word when,I 
am so hungry ‘te hear your voice before I go?” 

“Pamela! Pamela!” (what shame to him that 
he sobbetl aloud?) “’This is too hard. ‘Your 
life—yonr -all—and for 4s. Oh, my. dear! my 
dear, if we could bhut,keep you with, us!” 

“BatI wish to go. Ihave never been happy 
here; but‘Iam going to be happy now. I am 
satisfied at. last. I have saved her for you. I 
have proved myself not‘unyworthy—not all un- 
worthy of your love and regard. Do not quite 
forget me.” She sighed a little ;'then, with her 
bright face, ah! never so bright as now, turned 
towards Venetia, she said, “Come closer—give 
him your hand ; andwhen you are his wife ‘yuu 
will net gradge mea corner in his heart, because 
I‘Joved him se hopelessly.” 

Venetia, with a sob, answererd,— 

“ Oh, my dear, my dear, have you nothing else 
te ask? Is/there nothing I can do to prove my 
loving gratitude and reverence ?” 

“You may take»me bask to Riversdale~if you 
will—if you will—I would like to lie where: you 
and he will often pass in ‘your happiness. I think 
I shall even know-your steps among all others— 
ah, now Iam content—you are very—good—to 
me.” 

The light was'fast dying out, when she turned 
alittle towards Stuart, who had an arm about 
her. 

‘tI am going now,” she ‘whispered. “ Kiss me 
good-hys ;” iand as their lips met, the pure, 
patient sonk eseaped the poor little body, sabia eo 
was at rest for ever. 

Surely tears more sincere had never fallen on 
cold clay than’ those whiich ‘fell upon the uneon- 
stious quiet face( of Crrosr's Davaarer. 


[THE END.] 


FACETILA. 


Ir is dangerowe, even in a ball-room, to step on 
a movjng train, 

A woman swore that ker husband’s conduct 
was engugh to “irrigate an angel.” 

A BALD-HEADED mawi’s powers of reflection are 
greatly increased under an electric light. 

“Are you married, prisoner?” “No, your 
worship.” “Ah! <A fortunate thing for-your 
wife.” 

“THe line must be drawn. somewhere,” said 
the:bald-headed man who partéd ‘hig whiskers in 

the middle. 

To the man with an,appetite the“ witching 
hours of night” are the ones that introduce the 
sandwich-ing. 

One of the hardest things, in all public affairs 
is to keep the brass band. from mistaking,itself 
for the-entire procession. 

Heap oF THE Firm: “I don’t see how you are 
going to support a wife on your present salary.” 
Smart Clerk: “ Neither do I, sir.” 

THEATRE MANaGER (to departing y magn 
“ Beg pardon, sir, but there are two more acts, 
“Ves, lknowit. That’s why I’m-going.” 

Tue bird that won’t sing and must be made 
to isa matter of very small consequence com- 
pared to the bird that ean’t sing, but is willing to’ 
try. 

“THE only thing left now,” said the counsel to 
his inexperienced client, “is the judge’s, charge.” 
“ How much is it.likely to be?” asked the clieut 
anxiously. : 

“Wuat extravagance to buy your wife such 
an.expensive ring!” “On the contrary, simce 
she got it she has bought only half as many paizs 
of gloves.” 

“Tat afraid that bed is not long enough for 
you,’ ” said a landlord to a six-foot guest. ‘‘ Never 
mind,” he replied. ‘“ Tlisadd tavo; more feet to it 
when ¥ get in.” 

“ARE those shirts.of Wigsby’s ready?” asked 
the laundryman to his assistant. “No, sir,” she 
replied ; “I thayen’t bad time to tear off ‘the 
neckbands yet.” 

“7 ast. like: a’ tree,”| he ‘observed, as ‘the clock 
strack eleven. “I am rocted ‘at your side.” 
“Yes, but.you never leave, do you?” And then 
he “put forth.” 

“Manpy, wouldn’t you think ‘that them bottles 
was glass?” “Well, they aye, Josiah.” “No, 
they are marked ‘water bottles’ in plain letters, 
Just think of it!” 

. In tHe, Cius.— How terribly worried De 
Wacant: looks.” 


trying to think what it was !” 

Mrs. Minxxs (proudly shewing her new hame) : 
“ The furnishings yousee arenotatislloetentatious, 
They are very quiet.” Mrs, Winks (enviously) > 
“Yes, I notice you have ng. piano.” 

fut drove him te it: “I see that Mr. Pall, 
man contemplates improving the ventilation of 
his sleeping-cars.” “Indeed? He must have 
been compelled to pass a aight in/one.” 

Socrety Man :' “ My baby had a very narrow 
esenpe this morning.” ‘Friend: “Indeed ! How 
30%" foeiety Man: “Phe nurse-girl thought- 
lessly left it alone in the eare of its mother.’ 

Lanprapy: “Mr. Oldboarder, the servant 
reports that there is a hole in your carpet.” 
Oldboardet: ‘‘ You mustn’t blame me, madam. 
One of your pillows fell off the bed last night.” 

“Wet,” remarked Fitzgoober smilingly, “I 
am glad,to see that Bazzoo is in a fair way to 

well, now.” “Has he changed doeter ?” 
“Yes.” “ Who’s-attending him now?” “No 
} one.” 
Proressor : “If a, person sin good. health, but 
| who imagined himself siek, suould seud far you, 
| what would youdo?” Medical.Student: “Give 
‘him something to: make him sick, and then 
administer an antidote.” Professor: “ Don’t 
‘waste any more time here. Hang out your 





| shingle,” 


* ¥es, he is horribly, put abont,, | 
He made a clever remark, last, night,,aud, he.is | 


Husssnp: “I like to see you’ wearing’ that 
smile all the time.” ‘Wife: “Do you know why 
I doit?” “Well, notexactly.” “It is because 
a frown wrouldnt’t match ‘the lovely gown ‘you 
gave me.” © 

Pomrovs JupcE: “I hope you hayea 
practice?” Young Lawyer : “ Yes, 'T have, thank 
you.” “I am glad to hear it. And in what 
branch is your practice mamly?” “Mainly in 
economy.” 

Lapy of the House :'“ Will you gentlemen 
please say if‘ you will have your coffee with or. 
without cognac ? Well, Mr. Forrester ?” Mr 
Forrester : '*‘ Tf you, please, I shauld like mine 
without coffee.” 

Sorracsy:. “ Lsee that neaxly.all the rich.men 
to-day began their careers by teachiag, schogl.” 
Deepun : “ Yes, a man,who,speceeds in, 
along with.an aver 
make his: way any 

Mr. PursEMAN: * What did) your sister say 
about the idiamond ring I gave hear?” ‘Tommy -: 
“She thaid ahe guethed yon’d want it: back when 
she got married to Mither Workhardt, but you’d 
have a nithe time getting it.” 

Mars, Censarrne (a few months hence): “ The 
stolid selfishness of men in street-cars “is 
disgusting.” Her Husband : “ What's happened?” 
Mrs. Crinoline: “I entered a crowded street-car 
to-day, and only two men got up.” 

OLD Frrexp returned): “Your engage- 
ment with Miss ‘Prettie is off, I see.” Billton : 
“Off?” Old Friend: “Why, yes. She just 
passed, and scarcely deigned you a look.” BBill- 
ton : “Oh, that’s.it? We are married.” 

Jupce: “You stole the watch?” Prisorer : 
© No, your hononr ; I only discovered it.” “ But 
it was the .property of another.” “So was 
Ameriea when Columbus discovered it, Wy: do 
you make fish of one.and flesh of the other 

Hvspanp: “Do you know that.every timea 
woman gets angry she adds a new wrinkle to her 
face?” Wife: “No, didnot; but if it isso, I 
presume it, is,a wise provision “of Nature to let 
world know what sort.of a husband. 9 woman 

“Sy 

Epiror:: « J like this story 3 huti the ending is 
too commemplace and tame. A 
should end with a.amap.” Roland Riter : 
heayens, man! .Does not the hero marry a gi 
worth a@,cool million? Don’t you call that a 
snap ?” 

* Barone we ‘were married you often wished 
there was some brave deed you could do for me 
to show your love,” said Mra. McBride. “ Yes, 
dear, and I would dbiit now,” sail her husband. 
“Then, love, goidown in the’kitchen and discharge 
Bridget.” 

THe PeRits or PROCRASTINATION.— Miss Vere : 
“Why, Mr, Bat, how many times more are you 
} going to be best man ore you get married 
| yourself?” Mr. Bat: “Oh! not yet; there are 
| plenty of geod’ fish léft in the sea yet.” Mies 
| Vere: “ Yes, but are you ‘not afraid of the bait 
| getting a bit stele?” 

A youne German officer, rather’ new to his 
work, was drilling a squad. of raw. recruits, and 
gave the word ofcommand : “ Lift. the right leg !” 

| One of the soldiers by mistake raised bia left leg, 
so that it jdined closely to the right leg of his 
}neighbour. “Donnerwetter!” exclaimed the 
| officer; “what jackanape has ‘lifted. both -his 
legs ?” 

“ Arran, thin, Pat, do yez raily think :the 
}wor-r-rid is as round as that?” (pointing toa 
jglobe). ‘Av coorse Ide!” “Thin, pbat 1 can’t 
; get t’rough my skull is phwhy the folks on the 
unther soide don’t fall, into sh 1" ; “Pez 
‘make me toired !" “ Well, but phwhy is it, 1 ax 
yez?” * Heaven has given thim common singe, 
jman aloive, an’ they eimply howld on |” 


“Well, John,” saitl the joke-maker’s wife 
j after he had returned from‘ the office, whither he 
{had been hastily sunsmoned by the editor, ‘“ var 
did’ Mr. Hicks want? ‘Has he. nated “yeu ?’ 
“ No,” replied, John) wearily. “You are not 
| discharged ?” cried the little:'woman. “ Worse! 
'T’ve got toiexplaim two of \to-day’s jokes in ‘to- 


getting 
Wt of schoo) dixectors can 





morrow’s paper. I don’t believe it’s possible.” 
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SOCIETY. 


—— 


Tree carnationsare special favourites with the 
Royal Family at Sandringham. 


Tue Prinee of Wales has: a large carriage of 
his own for Continental journeys, which is 
divided into several small rooms. 


Tuer Queen has decided that her birthday is to 
be celebrated “‘officially”’ in London on Satur- 
day, June 3rd. 

A FrencHMan must te forty years-old to: be a 
senator, and twenty-five to be a deputy, They 
are chosen by direct vote of the penpie. 

Tre Princess’ of Wales will not return © to 
England until after Whitsuntide, and at present 
ber summer plans are quite. uncertain. 

Iranran ‘earrings leugthen at one) goes south- 
ward, and in the extreme'south of Ttaly the 
earrings of the women reach almost to ‘the 
shoulders, 

Tse Hmpress Prederick has sent to her 
German home tons of materiel purchased in 
England. Her Majesty has spent some £10,000 
in jewellery during her stay in England ; also a 
very large sum in Irish guods, 

AN intimation has been received at Balmoral 
that, according to present arrangements, the 
Queen will arrive there on either the 19th or 20th 
of May, and Her Majesty will reside in Seotland 
until the 19th or 20th of June, when the Court 
is to return to Windsor Castile. 

Tux Emperor and Empress iutend going 
earlier than .usual this year to ¢ " 
and will arrive at Schloss Predensburg at 
the beginning of * August. The Princess 
of Wales ‘and her daughters, the King and 
Queen of Greece, and the Duke and Duche:s 
of Cumberland are also expected. at the same 
time. 

SHoviD the gratifying improvement in the 
health of the Princegs of Wales be maintained it 
is not likely that. the Duke of York willawemain 
abroad during’ the whole period of ‘hie mother’s 
absence from home, and ‘we hear that’ there is a 
likelihood of his, returning in;time for the open- 
ing of the Imperial Institute. 

A poe tailor flourishes in Paris. This tailor is 
a woman, and her reception rooms cunningly 
cater to both mistress aud pet. Here Prince 
Bow-wow has rugs,’ water bowls, and biscuit jars, 
to refresh ‘him during the trying-on’ processes, 
Here are the daintiest water-colour pattern books 
to cheose from, and anything from: sealakin to 
chamois is(provided. 

THE old-time fashion af sealing letters is com- 
ing in again, and ‘everywhere may be.seen wax 
of every conceivable hue. In place of the small 
and thin sticks once in vogue, large and solid 
shupes are now adopted, some being so heavy 
that they often serve as paper-weiglits. - The 
uce of motto wafers ‘is also being revived; 
but this fancy is: mtore ornamental than really 
useful. 

THE Prince of Wales has expressed his desire 
to lay the memorial stone of the new'wing \f the 
Royal United Service Institution at Whitehall, 
on Tuesday, 6th of June. After the ceremony 
there is to be an Army and Navy Costume | 
Bazaar, under the patronage of the Queen, the 
committee of which is composed of Prince 
Edward of .Saxe-Weimar (chairman) Count! 
Gleichen, Prince Adolphus of Teck, with Captain , 
R. Holden, as honorary secretary, f 

AMATEUR photography is a pastime of which | 
the Princess of Wales is ‘very fond ; indeed, 
ali the Reyal ladies derive great pleasure from | 
the harmless eamera, The Duke of York has’ 
a Kodak and prefers humorous studies to 
scenery. On her return home, when she will | 
go to Sandringham again, it will doubtless be 
& great pleasure to the Princess of Wales to! 
print off the impressions she has taken herself 
of the most interesting places she has visited. 
The Duke of York is a capital companion for’ 
his mother, He is devoted in his attentions, 


full of fun, and’ always'feady to.do what’ pleases 
her best. 





STATISTICS. 


Tue height of the rock cf Gibraltar is 1,437 
English feet. 

Onr-Turetista of the land surface of the globe 
is uninhabited or ownerless, 

Mors ithen two-thirds of the Crimean inkabit- 
ants are Mongols and Turks, 

Srycz Rome was made the capital of Italy its 
population has increased by over 200,000. 

THE American Government are: purchasers of 
silver to the extent of 54,000,000 ounces yearly. 

TrHree of the 559 British peers are nono- 
generians, and twenty-four have attained the age 


of eighty. 





GEMS. 


A ravounrre theory of yesterday should not 
stand against the golden: truth of today. 

A sounp discretion is not so much indicated 
by never making a mistake as by never repeating 
it. 

Stamper not others because they’ have 
slandered you ; bite not.a reptile because you 
have- felt his bite. 

SMILE at the world and it will smile ‘back at 
you. Let it see you weep and it will laugh at 
you. 

He that will be a hero ‘will barely be a man ; 

he that will be nothing but a’doer of his work is 
sure of his manhood. 
* Earw your daily bread ; earn your, comfort ; 
earn your pleasures eatn your social blessings ; 
earn your privileges as a citizen ; earn everything 
you have by giving a!fair equivalent forit. Be 
ashamed to hol@ anything that you heve paid 
nothing for. “Or, if you have been left property 
you have paid nothing for, take it and igive an 
equivalent for it in the using. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


ee 


Pork Puppine is‘very good. Make a Jight 
suet crust, and with it line a pudding basin. 
Cut up’some pork, dip each piece in flour, season 
with chopped onion, sage, pepper, and salt. 
When the basin is full, add alittle water or stock. 
and cover with paste. Boil three to four'hours) 
“Trimmings,” which can be ‘bought of a pork 
buteher, make an excellent pudding. 

Frrep POTaTors are‘ prepared in’ thin, ‘paper+ 
like slices, and’ crisped, but not burned, in fiot 
fat. The secret of ng them properly lies 
in cutting them -first in the thinnest slices 
possible, and soaking, them for at least six hours 
in ice water, This last process draws the starch 
out-of the. potate, aud is positively necessary -to 
SUCCRSS. 


Brain Cakes.—Wash the brains in vinegar and 
water, and ther put them into boilipg. water, and 
boil for about ten minutes. Dram them, chop 
them, and put them into a basin with two large 
tablespoonsful of bread-crumbs, one tablespoonful 
of chopped ‘parsley, and'salt, Mix’ with 
an egg. Form into flat ‘round cakes, dip them 
into egg, and then into bread-crumbs, and fry a 
golden brown. 


Rock Cxxrks.—Qne pound of dried! four, four 
ounces of butter, or butter and lard, four ounces 
of caster sugar, quarter of a pound of aultanas, | 
the juice and. grated ind .of half @ lemon, two 
teaspoonfuls of baking powder, one egg, and a 
little milk. Mix the baking-powder with the) 
flour, ‘rab in the butter, then add the other 
ingredients, making into a stiff dough with ‘the’ 
egg and as much milk as is necessany. Butter a! 
baking sheet, and with two forks take up bits of 
the dough about the size of a walnut and put.on! 
the sheet. Sprinkle chopped almonds on each, 
and bake in # quick oven for fifteen minutes, 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


—_——— 


Tue Danes are said to lead the world as butter- 
makers, 

AUSTRALIA is proving a formidable rival to 
France in the production of brandy. 

Sat does not enter into the food of the poor 
Venetians, They never taste it ; and the hospital 
for scrafulous children at Lido is filled by those 
who have not had the necessary article in their 
food, 

Very satisfactory carving can be done upon 
soap with the aid of a.sharp stick. Young wood- 
carvers, who are afraid of spoiling their work, 
may practice first upon soap until perfect enough 
to try upon the wood. 

Tur test of excellence applied te Japanese 
swords years ago was very rigid. It was to 
suspend the blade horizontally, edge upward, 
under a tree, and a good weapon was expected 
to cut in twain any leaf that ‘fell upon it. 

A New porcelain has been obtained by grinding 
asbestos to a fine powder, dissolving .out ali 
soluble matters with hydroghloric acid, making 
the powder into a paste with water, and haking it 
in a poreelain furnace for eighteen hours at 
1,200°. 

Tyane‘ent Egypt, at the end of a fashionable 
dinner, a mummy, rictily painted: and gilded, was 
presented to each guestin turn by arservant, who 
said, “ Look on this; drink and enjoy thyself ; 
for suchas it is now, so shalt thow be when 
thou art dead.” 

THe Manx cat is not the only tailless, variety. 
In the Crimea is found another kind of cat which 
has no tail, The domesticated Malay. cat has a 
tail that.is only, about one-half the usual length, 
and very often it is tied by nature.in a sort of 
kuot, which cannot be straightened out. 

In old times rhinoceros-horns ‘were employed 
for drinkiag:cups by voyal personnges, the notion 
being that tpoison putiinto them would show 
itself by bubbliag. There may have been some 
truth in the idea, ‘inasmuch as many of the 
ancient poisons were acids, and they would 
decompose the horny material very quickly. 

THe Japanese, like the Chinese, afe subject to 
a peculiar disease called kakke, in which the 
patient is the victim of'an increasing lethargy 
and weakness, and a slow degeneration cf the 
nervous system. It is said to be due-to eating 
rice, which is the staple food of the country, 
and can be.ameliorated, if not cured, by-a change 
of diet, 

Tur Arabs believe that the date-palm brings 
happiness and ¢ontentment to the country in 
which it grows. It is a beautiful tree, tall'and 
straight, sometimes reaching a height of 60 
feet.: ‘The leaves are from. eight.to ten feet long, 
and the epadices, or fruit-bearing branches, grow 
from 180.to 200-dates each ; a bunch of dates 
weighs from 20%to 25 lb, 

In Japan almost everyone carries a lantern. 
By Gay‘and’ night it is dangling at his belt. It 
resembles a thin, flat box. Each end ofthe. box 
is fastened to a sart of paper, which, lying in 
folds, forms, when drawn out, a lantern, The 
Japanese usually carries also a tiny wooden box, 
shaped like a ;cylinder, to hold his candle, A 
small medieine chest, with half-a-dozen little 
boxes, each containing a small portion of 
medicing, a fan, a pipe and a short-sword, all form 
part of the outfit, “The belt of a Japanese, 
is, therefore, a very important part of his dress. 
His slippers consist of a sole with a worsted 
thread at the upper end, through which the great 
toe is thrust.to keep the slipper on. His pillow 
is a framework of whalebone, or some such 
substance, into which the back of the'neck near 
the head fits. This is to’ keep:itis knvt of hair in 
order, for he does not have his hair dressed every 
day, and therefore is obliged to take care of the 
piece, which is greased arid bound into a queue, 
the test df the head’ being ¢losely shaven.- ‘The 
rich Japanese send their children to school in 
inferior garments, in order that the children of 
the poor mmy nob be ashamed to wear their 
shabby clothes, 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Preciovus.—Sardonyx is the August stonc. 

Enqvirer.—The year 1900 will not be leap-year. 

M. V.—The modern volunteer system dates from 1859. 
, one in TROUBLE. — Your only available course is to sub- 
et. 

Sprinc.—Aocording to the almanac spring begins on 
16th March. ° 


Cocxney.—Crystal Palace was opened by the Queen in 
June, 1854. 


Lrva Ferris.— Any domestic servant can claim a 
month's notice. 


M. B.—You must inquire at your nearest military 
barracks or depot. 

A. P. 8—You must refer the circumstances to a 
practical surveyor. 

Kewnit.—If the wife has not made a will her property 
goes to her husband. 


Doustrvut.—You are legally bound to make up the six 
weeks to your employer. 

Frrsco.—We believe it is as you say, but we have not 
the information at hand. 


F. T. D.—The owner who has paid the tithe can de- 
mand it from the occupier. 


Grecory.—The Gun License Act was passed August 
9, 1870; annual license, 10s. 


Propnietor.—It is not correct for a married lady to go 
out into society without her husband. 

Jackie.—Impressment for the navy is not abolished 
by law, though it is no longer practised. 

Joan.—The mt Pope was born 2nd March, 1810, 
He was elected Pope 20th Fenreny, 1878. 

Dick.—All wild birds are protected by a close time, 
though the penalty varies in certain cases. 

M. M.—A County Court execution warrant remains in 
force for twelve months from the date of issue. 


Orro.—The Birkenhead was wrecked Feb. — 1852 ; 
(2) you could get on well in Canada or the States. 


Constant Susscriser.—By application to the Secre- 
tary of State for Scotland, Dover House, London. 


IGNorant.—Different rules are observed in different 
assemblies as to the casting vote of the chairman. 

L. N.—The last British wolf was killed in Sutherland- 
shire about the year 1700 by a man named Polson. 


Puzz.ep.—The lines magus y will be found in ery poem 

entitled ‘‘ The Bridge of Sighs,” by Thomas H 
Catrpan.—The manufacture is almost anes at 

Keswick in Westmoreland, where graphite is found. 


Worriep Morser.—A child must have th 
sixth standard to be exempt from school attendance. 


Awxious.—You should bathe with a sulphur lotion ; 
meantime see that your diet is nourishing, but plain. 

Witu.—lIf a tenant choose to remain in a house which 
he says is in a dangerous condition, he is liable for the 
rent. 

Hero.—You can get a printed form at your nearest 
post-office containing all information as to joining the 
army. 

W. W.—If the facts are as stated the medical officer 
had a right to act as he did; write to clerk of School 
Board. 

Misrortone.—He cannot do so successfully, for the 
law will not lend its aid to dissolve a marriage for this 
reason. 

TrovBLep.—You must thoroughly stud 
and find out the advantages and 
yourself. 

Disrress.—Return the account saying this was paid 
long ago; I am prepared to say so on oath in Court if 
required. 

T. B.—Subject to good conduct a man sentenced to 
any —_ of penal servitude has his term reduced by 
one-thir 


Y. Y.—Mayriage revokes a will, so that if you wish 
your will to stand after your death you must re- 
execute it. 


Lovet.—California is, however, the great gardening 
State, andif you make your way to that district you 
may do well. 


Magriep.—A married woman may trade in her own 
name with her own money, and employ her husband as 
an assistant. 

A Lover or tHe “ Lonpon Reaper."—Your vision 
must be defective. You should consult an oculist 
without delay. 


AnxreTy.—The girl can choose her own residence, and 
is not bound to leave you to follow her mother except 
she thinks fit. 


F. B.—Furniture and plenishing (bed and bedding) 
can be taken, me not wearing apparel, nor your wank 
out of your pocket. 

Cravp.—We do not know whether your supposition is 
correct, but as this is one of the younger companies we 
should think it would be safer for you to insure your 
life in one of the old-established companies. 


the subject, 
vantages for 





Hicatanper.—Very few of the Scotch peasantry now 
wear the kilt. Most of the peasants dress atter the 
manner of Englishmen. 


Insomnta.—It is supposed that persons who walk in 
their sleep are not conscious of what they see, although 
their eyes may be open. 

T. A. T.—The law is that a plaintiff may enter the 
case at any court in the district whereof any part of the 
cause of action has arisen. 


Grir.—Bazaine was condemned to death for treachery, 
but sentence commuted to 20 years in prison ; escaped 
into Spain, and is there now. 


Horeirizp.—If the house is infested with vermin to 
such an extent it is positively uninhabitable ; neither 
your goods nor your persons are safe. 

Mec.—She must decide in the matter for herself ; the 
qualifications are those of an o: servant, 
with a special liking for lady’s-maid work. 


the prference unloes on yo ae — naturall 
e erence jess ay a ie money, an 
there d g the harves on chance of woke 

Lapy aatamanae tine line beginning at the outer 
edge of the palm and extending ll to the bases of 
the fingers is the ‘‘ heart line” of palmistry. 

Cortosrry.— The expression arose by the French 
soldiers during invasions taking what they desired 

thout regard to the feelings of the owners. 

FRECKLED.—The shells of os “—— boiled yield a 
liquor which will give the ce of sun- 
burn. November 27th, 1875, fell on a! turday. 

X. Y. Z.—It is impossible to arrest money in hands of 
Government for any purpose whatever, but a person 
who to pay aliment may be put in prison. 

Sociery.—It would be altogether bad form for host 


and hostess to assume evening dress except they put 
‘dress " upon the invitations sent out to friends. 


have 
went 


IN WINTER WOODS, 


I went up into the winter wood, 
By the 7 ath where the brown brook wandered down, 
And ed to my soul in the solitude. 


The leaves were brittle, the leaves were e brown, 
And stirred by the pumee of my feet, 

And vexed by the trailing of my gown. 

The leaves were broken, the leaves were sweet 


With phantom fragrances from a 
Whose first young flowers were incomplete. 


I half imagined the blossoming 
Of arbutus beneath the stir 
Of leaves, and dreamed what a touch might bring. 


And could have knelt as a worshipper 
Putting the brown dead leaves aside 
To find the flowers my heart held oun. 


O, chasm, rumbling deep and wide 
Bince the yesterday of an April da ae 
Are the flowers all on the o' poh e— 
Is there never a med “ 
The length of this winter way ad 
Fanny KemB_e Jonnson. 


Sees. .—It was said that if the murderer 


ds upon the bod von f of his victim, no matter 
w long after death, the blood would flow afresh. 


Motry Dartro, —(L.) Leg ae | — cuuties first 
thing in the morning has been known to cure. _ ) Take 
plenty of exercise and avoid fat meat and the like, 


DesuTaNnTE.—Début is pronounced day-beu, as nearly 
as we can give it. There really is no exact equivalent in 
English for the French u ; débutante, day-beu-tahnt. 


Cowsoy.—Sail to New York and take train to Texas. 
Once there you will soon find employment as cowboy. 
The life is neither picturesque nor easy, remember that. 

Inquisitive Reaper. — Mohair comes chiefly from 
Angora, in Asia Minor. It is the hair of a variety of the 
common goat, and is esteemed for being soft and fine as 
silk. 

Coster.—It is a corruption of costard-monger, i.¢., the 
seller of costard apples, which were introduced into this 
country by Dutch importers in the early part of the last 
century. 

N. G.—You are liable for the debt, but your furniture 
cannot be seized for it, so you can keep your mind easy, 
and, if summoned to court, attend and explain your 
position. 

Domestic.—After well washing with warm water and 
soap, dip a piece of flannel in salt and rub on the tea 
stains. They will disappear, and leave the china white 
as at first. 

Surrerinc.—An ivy leaf steeped in vinegar applied to 
the corn, and bound on for a day and ht. Another 
then applied, and so on, will relieve and ultimately cure 
your corns. 

Cit1zen.—A person going beyond the station covered 
by his railway pass is liable for the excess fare, and if he 

attempt to — on he may be summoned for 
sthemeting a fra 

B. B.—Unless na window has been in existence long 
enough to secure to the owner a light right, you may 
block the view by building on your own properiy ; but 
you had better consult a surveyor. 


“mange is to rub the Soliman over with 





Frivotovs.—It is incorr.c: for any girl to dance two 
dances in succession witha the same mer, unless he 
should happen to be the gentleman she has selected as 
partner for life, in which case she may. 


H. C. D.—An Arian is one who adheres to teins, 
trines of Arius, who holds Christ to be a created bei 
inferior to God the Father in nature and dignity, thoug 
the first and noblest of all created beings. 


Puss-Puss.—Really the best way to treat your cat for 
castor oil ; it will 
lick some off and sicken itself, but that will do it no 
harm at all ; the application may have to be renewed. 


Harp-vup.—If your ont were removed comely. 80 as 
to avoid payment of rent, the landlord can, wi thirty 
days, distrain upon them on the new premises. If they 
were openly removed the landlord must sue in thy 
County Court. 


Lonpovner. —Liverpool is pe ince hide-market of 
England, though it is at at the quarterly and 

intermediate faire held there, that the representatives 
of tanners and leather and hide-factors of Great Britain 
are always to be found. 


Lion.—Proper vulcanisation is the only security that 
India-rubber Needs wilh a 
are stored in a part of the shop where ‘the tem 
is equable and moderate, the most is done ‘na can be 


to prevent deterioration. 


A. G. C.—It falls into the general estate of deceased, 
goes one-third widow and two-thirds to 

; if they cannot agree among themselves as to 

who is to have certain articles, then all must be sold 


and the proceeds divided. 
are certainly not too 


ant Wooutp-Be WaRBLER.—You old 
to learn music. Your own taste cama aptitude must be 
yom guide in choosing what instrument to learn. The 
trunmtent you mention could be learnt in twelve 
months. We should advise you to apply to some teacher 
of music in your district. 


N. 8. W.—As far as we understand your question, - 

the rent is not paid the landlord could distrain on 

goods in the shop. If the furniture in the other part of 

the house is your own you mine oe ht to have an 

acknowledgment for oe as holding the tax 

receipts is not sufficient, an tt would be necessary to 
ve that you were the tenant and rented the house 
rom your father-in-la ° 


ne name . derived from a mythical per- 
mage called Arachne, the daughter of a e-dyer of 
Lydia, who roy fa a c an ie potas a 
at this act of boldness ey aia forthwith transformed 
the hapless challenger into a spider, presumably in order 
that she might have the best geod oy pportunity of 
practising the art on which she prided heeit 8 80 much. 


Busy Ber.—Boil a quarter of a pound of rice in a pint 
of milk until quite soft, then add one ounce of butter; 
tet all boil together —_ for a few minutes, then set it 
aside to cool. Beat till light two whole ae = 
them into the rice. Now ine a small pi 
seen then put in a layer of the rice, next a he 

yer of any preserve ired, and repeat these layers 
till the dish is full, keeping the rice for the top. Bake 
in a moderate oven for three-quarters of an hour, and 
eat hot or cold. 


Saitor-Boy.—First cover the skin with a oe 
solution of tannin, and re-tattoo with this in 
already tattooed ; then rub over the 
silver crayon, which becomes black. 
to be sprinkled on the surface several times a day for 
some days, todry it. A dark crust forms, which changes 
colour in a few days, and in a eae or 80 comes away, 
leaving a scar free of tattoo marks. In a few months 
the mark will be scarcely noticeable. It isas well to do 
the work in small patches at a time, so as not to inter- 
fere with the person's ordinary occupation. 

Youna HovsekeePer.—The only effectual preventive 
of injury from moths is to put no away before the fly 
has an opportunity to Set her eggsin them. Once 
ned done, nothing but a high degree of heat can be 

ted to des' destroy them. Repeated beatings and 
ona ee over at intervals are considered by 
dealers and ens as the only method that can 
be relied on. Camphor, tar compounds and other so- 
called preservatives have failed in so many instances, , 
that it is useless to speak of them as safeguards. They 
are probably of some o advan e in keeping the fly away, 
but will not, in most estroy gee the eggs or 
the moth-worm that does tt the 
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